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DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific’ Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Ewecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Srupr: 


‘ Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
“a ¥ ee $ —~T/ Eng’r. 


IV. se " el Eng’ 3 a Mines. 

Vv a ae ee at Arch hitec’ tect. 

VI. $$ as sy Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 


paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

810-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF BESw Ass s. Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free to all. TVavidental 
expenses only $6a yeur. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, ey oe Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
Femve si Open to both sexes. Ex- 
nsive Cabinet 4 and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


¥ 





Brsito ler: Y., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1877) W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 

Classes small; iustruction very thorough 
a individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business Haglish, , 88 each scholar selects. (It 
—— ave iends in Brooklyn, mail nine 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
Mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting eleewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, ™ on $1.00 
AWSON & PIERROT, 
8-129-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





$66 a week in your own town 


Portland, 11-2 12-2 


$5 outfit free. Address H. ‘HALLETT rs 
Maine. 


Vacation 
Party to 


EUROP Esse 


Send for book ‘‘Two Monthsin Europe,’’ and 
circular of Sammer’s tour. Unusual ad- 
vantages at very reasonable rates. 

O R. BURCHARD, 


12-2 State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 





RTIST’S Manual of oil and water color 
painting, crayon drawing, , 50c. Guide 
to Authorship, 50, Phonographic Handbook, 25. 
Of booksellers or by mail. JESSE HANEY & 
CO., 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 12- 3 12 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
nS. ae Sa th ae Seapannenieaain 50 
Lectures ........ Se dees Ustbudestedutese vectecs 1 00 
Common School Edition..........00..ses00+ $1 50 
Counting House Edition....... ev enieedsntes ae 
ERE Ae ae eee Se peneate 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 
The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9  209N. Fourth Street, St.;Louis, Mo. 





JOHN R. SCOTT, 


(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 


TEACHER VOCAL CULTURE. 


1017 GARRISON AVE., 


St. Louis, 


ll-7 12 


=98=98 Mo. 





to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 BS ee, Address se % Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 





side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. 
9 ress P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 
-5 12-4 


$7 A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
d 





GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at 
home. Costly outiitfree. Address 
11-2 12-2 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Send for Sample Coj)y of 





It is the best temperance paper ever published, 
and issues simultaneously, fifteen editions for as 
many different States. 

Its able corps of contributors is beyond all 
precedent. 


The National Prohibitlonist 


is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. 
The subscription price is only $1 per year. 


8@>°SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 44 
Address 

FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 





SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY, 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire re Engine, etc. 


Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
Hangings & Frame Complete. 


Wet with Hang’s Cost ef Bell 

















Diam. of 2S. and framecom. and Hang’s. 
No. 6, 25 inches... .230 pounds biseiehs fascante 
me a, Ee ee... ae ee cc ccescees 
No. 7, 30inches....400 WY. + cabtesetenee 50 
No. 8, 3 inches... .730 Be <lasindidteteminwe 75 
me. Sy «GREE Ae cncccotccuone 130 
AL80 BELLS FOR 8CHOOL HOUSES. 
No. 3, 18 inches...... A pounds, aaa ‘i 
- 4, 20 inches...... a 
5, 23 inches...... 190 s6 of 22 
RUMSEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y.,U.S A. 
11-2 12-2 
ORGAN retail price $230 —_ $65. Pi- 
anos, retail price, $510, only $135. 
Great bargains. BEATT » Washington, N. J. 


E verytruw G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had : 


CHHAP 





OYFUL News Roe Girls !! 

Young and O} A NEW IN- 

VENTION _ patented for them, 

for Home use ! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 

Boring, Drilling,Grinding, Polishing, 
Price $5 to $50. 









EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 CHESNUT STREET, 8ST LOUIS, MO. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Thalheimer's Histories. 


In compliance with a demand for separate 
histories ef the early Eastern Monarchies, of 
Greece and of Rome, Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. annouece an edition of Thalheim- 
er’s Manual of Ancient History, in three Parts, 
viz: 

1. Thalheimer’s History of Early 
Eastern Monarchies, 65 cts. 

2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece, 
65 cts. 

3. Thalheimer’s History of Rome, 
65 cts. Introductorygand sample copy prices. 
The first embraces the Pre-classical Period 
and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The second, Greece and the Macedonian Em- 
pires. 

The third, {Rome ‘as Kingdom, Republic and 
Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive 
for the Academic and University Course. Lib- 
erally illustrated with accurate maps. Large 
8vo., full cloth. 


Andrews’ Geology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially 
for theInterior States. By E. B. Andrews, LL. 
D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Marietta College. 12mo., 
cloth, 283 pp. 432 illustrations. 

The distinctive feature of this work is its lim- 
itations. Itis designed for students and readers 
of the Interior States, and, consequently, for 
such has its chief references to home Geology. 
By thus limiting the scope of the work, it is be- 


gf | lieved that a much better book for beginners may 
36 | be made than if far more were attempted. 


Sample copy and introduction price, 85c. 





Cincinnati and New Yorkti 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 








PUBLISHERS. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO, 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Saas, New York. This series 
embraces a ’practical course in Arithmeticin two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the a, 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unit, 
narrative—Objective presentation—lIllustra’ om 
of superior excellence—Superior mechanical = 
ecution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s atone Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical chaiacter — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
cperciocs—chummanee ef material ona low price 
nw them in advance of all other drawing 


** Specimen ages and terms — to 
address : . 11-8 1 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 

Bu Bells ef 
wi ise best Botery 
Alarms, Tower © , ete. Filly Warrentee 
Titustrated nted Catsloge omni 
‘endusen &  eosad Bt.,Gta 
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LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON,BLAKEMAN,TAYLOR & CO 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 





612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 





D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’.Language Series; 
ig Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetios; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
. Youman’s ‘Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy-Books. 
THOS. SC HOLLS, Agent, Lawrence, ns 





sei 


> 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES 


ts Are the best written, 

Ee Are the best printed, 

Ey Are the best bound, 

er Are the best illustrated, 

fe Are the most accurate, 

ee Are the most durable, 

fe Are the most beautiful, 

te Are the most teachable, 

Are the most easily learned, 

Ee Are the most scientific, 

Ee Are the most satisfactory, 

Er Are the best in map drawing, 

(= Are the best in Special Geog- 
raphy of Missouri, 


te Are the best in Special Geog- 
raphy of Kansas, 


fe Are the best in Special Geog- 
raphy of Iowa, 


te Are the best in Special Geog- 
raphy of Illinois, 


fer Are the cheapest geographies 
published. 

For sample copies for examination 
or introduction, address the publish- 
ers, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


Cincinnati. Ohio. 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in oo Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 
11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 
mson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-wo: in English Orthogra- 
J.D. WILLIAMS, t, 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 








Important Information 
of great value to teachers, will be sent to all 
who forward their names and addresses to 
12-2 P. O. 2077, Boston, Mass. 


Western Normal Schoo! 
OF LANCUACES, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A Summer School. 


Second Session will commence July 8, 
1879, and continue six weeks. 
German, French, Latin, Greek, on the ‘‘Nat- 
ural Method.’’ It will be similar in all respects 
to the Normal School conducted by Dr. Sauveur 
at Amherst College. Its aim will be not only to 
teach languages, but also to familiarize instruc- 
tors with the ‘‘Natural Method’’ of teaching 
the ancient and modern lan ° 
33-Competent instsuetors of the method will 
assist the Principal Persons desiring further 
information about the school will please address 
the undersigned, for circulars giving full partic- 
ulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
12-27 HENRY COHN. 


The Evening Post. 


Arrangements have been made with the peri- 
odicals named below which enable the publish- 
ers of the *‘Evening Post’’ to make the follow- 
ing remarkable offer to any one desiring this 
journal and any other mentioned in the list given 
below: 











Regu- With the With the 
lar Weekly Semi- 
Retail Evening Weekly 
Price. Post. Post. 


Albany Cultivator and 


Country Gentleman...$3 00 $3 10 $4 60 
American Agriculturist 1 50 2 25 3 75 
Atlantic Monthly....... 4 00 445 5 95 
Appleton’s Journal..... 3 00 3 50 5 00 
Americsn Journal of Ed- 

RIB. 5.00%. vecsessess 1 60 2 00 3 50 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 4 00 445 5 95 
Christian Union ........ 3 00 3 65 5 15 
Eclectic Magazine...... 5 00 5 25 6 75 
Edinburgh Review..... 400 4 45 5 95 
Forest and Stream...... 400 4 25 5 75 
Harpers’ Weekly....... 4 00 445 5 95 
Harpers’ Bazar......... 400 445 5 95 
Harpers’ Monthly...... 400 445 5 95 
International Review... 5 00 5 25 6 75 
Frank Leelie’s Illustra- 

ted Newspaper........ 400 42 5 75 
Lippincott’s Magazine., 4 00 42 5 75 
EAVING AGB. oso ccc ccsoe0e 8 00 8 00 9 50 
London Quarterly Re- 

BOE coswndsikncntbencee 4 00 445 5 95 
PES cvccewecsscvsecsss 7 00 7 00 8 50 
North American Review 5 00 5 00 6 50 
ere 5 5 93 7 43 
Popular Science Monthly 5 00 5 25 6 75 
Popular Science ? 

Supplement........... 3 00 425 5 75 
Scribner’s Monthly..... 400 445 5 9 
oe ere 3 00 3 65 5 15 
Scientific American .... 3 20 3 81 5 $1 
Westminster Review ... 4 00 445 5 95 





x #°Specimen numbers of the Evening Post 
sent free. 


WEEKLY POST. 


= CONT, GRD FONE o0siccoccveccvaveseses $1 50 
Clubs of 10 er more one year, each........ 1 25 
ad 20 - a4 TF Saueeeen 110 
SEMI-WEEKLY POST. 
“= CONT, ORO FORE. cesvscccsogecssestces $3 00 
Clubs of 5 or more, one year, each ......... 2 50 
= 10 sd 43 eg 2 20 
DAILY POST. 
BD FOIE. i 5.05500 065s e600 s00seesed $9 00 
is Re eee 75 


w~ Additions may be made to a club at any 
time, at clubrates. Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 


Publishers of the ~~ hcacecaatay | cor. 
Fulton Street, New York. 12-2 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 





BSS in the Sunday Schoel. A 
practical guide for superintendents and 
teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 of booksellers or by mail. JESSE H 

NEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


12-2 12 








TAKE THE 


Ohio & Mississippi 


RATIWAY 


FOR 


All Points East andSoutheast. 


No change of cars to 


Louisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Washinaton, 
and Baltimore. 


With direct connections for 
Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. 


y3°Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Elegant new parlor cars on day trains. 


Trains equipped with all modern improve 
ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, and the Loughbridge Air Brake. - 

W. W. PEABODY, C. 8. CONE, Jr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 

St. Louis. 





The American 


Journal of Education. 


T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide fo 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


PAU 





choice selections for Elocutionists 
and School Exhibitions, 25¢. JESSE 
& CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-212 





BLACK BOARDS. 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools. 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 





BLACK BOARDS 
OF SLATED PAPER%R 


LLERS 


‘ULI 


PN ie Ge) ae 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MeRWwIN, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 
STYLE A. 





JOS 


J.B.MERWIN’S 
BLACK BOARD 


EASEL. 


TOUT RAEN mA NIT 


Pos 





STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING., 


_ The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
Teachers and Sabbath School vt eon pan ut also to all classes of instructors, 


including mothers at home, lecturers and pro 
no way can impressions upon the sony 


means of iliustration upon the blackbo 


essors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
of the children be made so lasting, as b 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools 


find the style “A” blackboard peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolied up and carried in 


the hand to the school. 
Styles, Sizes and Prices. 





EE ee eee ee $1 00 
The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks 

and rings for hanging up. 
Blackboards of Wood, Walnut Frame. 
Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (see cut) $ 
° se 2, 234x336 ft... .......... oe 


3, 3x43¢ ft... 
3 





I send No. 1 and 2, style A, by mail, post-paid, en receipt of price. Send direct. 


ship by express, and t) 


I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards 
test of use and time. See the following: 


ering parties will please specify the style ot board 
whether a, or B, and number, whether Ne. 1, 2, 3,4, &. ve. 
on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 


ENDORSEMENT. 


Clark, Architect, St, Louis, Mo 


Office C. B. E 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot HOLBROOK’S Liquid Slating, put on the 


school houses of St. Louis by you, give 
cal. I have tested this matter so ¢ 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. 
For prices, address 


ect satisfaction. 
that I now make it a part of my 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall 


yn 4 
wi stamp tor reply, and send 


They are both durable and economi- 


~ contract in all 

C. B. CLA NE el 

ureneen RK, Architect, 
J. B. MERWIN 

704 Chesnut Street, St, Louis, Mo. 
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We do not.hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
éd in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








More than a thousand new friends 
have been added to our list of read- 
ers since our last issue. 

Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Nebraska, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Missouri, 
have all sent in large lists of subscri- 
bers—and we hope to be helpful to 
each and all. 

Our Premium Dictionary gives en- 
tire satisfaction. In some instances 
the snow and ice blockade has delay- 
edits reception a little, but it has 
been all the ‘more welcome for this. 


It is a great thing to put this book 
within the reach of two or three hun- 
dred people. We hope those to whom 
we have sent it will be generous in 
its use, and liberal in not only allow- 
ing but inviting pupils, students and 
others, to consult it. 

You will not be at all impoverished 
by what they gain. Let the diction- 
ary be used liberally and generously. 








Wes learn by telegraph, just as we 
go to press,that by a unanimous vote, 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
was made the official organ of the 
Teachers’ Association of the State 
of Texas. 








THERE is a vast amount of good 
will, and good cheer, and helpfulness 
scattered about in the hearts and 
homes of the people. The thing for 
our teachers to do, is to gather it to- 
gether, to use it, to set it to work, to 
unite it, and kindle a fire that will 
warm up and light up the way. 








HO, FOR NEW ORLEANS! 


EX commands, and the crowd 
obeys. i 
The grand National parade of Mar- 
di-Gras, at New Orleans, comes off on 
February 25th. The 
CAIRO SHORT LINE, 
the most direct route, will not only 
run Pullman palace cars through to 
New Orleans, but they will put ex- 
cursion tickets on sale about Febru- 
ary 16, good to return until March 6. 
Special rates will be made for this 
occasion. 

In addition to the above, there are 
on sale constantly, at the Cairo Short 
Line office, 104 North Fourth Street, 
excursion tickets to New Orleans and 
return, good until April 15th, at $33 
the round trip. 

The Cairo Short Line is 112 miles 
shorter than any other route. 

“Rex commands,” and this is the 
popular line. Take it! 








— Be thoroughly interested in 
what you are teaching; nothing will 
so readily excite interest in your pu- 





pils. 


“GO UP HIGHER.” 





HIS is the command. If you obey, 
well, —if not, do not complain 
that you come in competition with 
cheap labor. There is a pressing call 
for more competent persons in all de- 
partments. 

The boy, or man, or woman who 
can do commands the situation. 

Wise, strong men and women, of 
broad, full culture, are so scarce that 
they cannot be ignored or overlooked. 
They are in demand. 

What can you do? The power to 
produce, which is continually going 
on by means of the invention of 

LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY, 
causes the number of laborers requir- 
ed in the lower departments of in- 
dustry to grow relatively less, while 
the number in the higher depart- 
ments is constantly on the increase. 
Where once only one in the thousand 
could be spared from the production 
to manufacture ornaments and to pro- 
duce works of art, labor-saving ma- 
chinery first made it possible to spare 
for this purpose one in a hundred, 
and finally one in ten. Thus the 
number who are detached from the 
work of producing raw material or 
manufacturing it, and who are set to 
work at the enlargement, instruction 
and amusement of mankind, is con- 
tinually on the increase. 

So, also, is the department of dis- 
tribution. 

Before any close unity existed be- 
tween country and town, and while 
the town was very small, its func- 
tions were very simple, and little was 
needed to regulate them. But think 
for one moment of the business man- 
agement of 

A RAILROAD, 
requiring, as it does, a system of sub- 
ordination of all the parts and mem- 
bers so complete to one head direct- 
ing it, that all shall be a perfect unit. 

What immense directive power is 
demanded to unify all the parts of 
the system and prevent accidents and 
the loss of property through careless- 
ness and fraud. 








—NMake haste slowly. A single 
principle, thoroughly taught, is worth 





a hundred imperfectly understood, 


THE VANDALIA LINE. 


This is the Short Line to New York, 
Philadelphia or Washington. 

This is the Quick Line to the same 
points. 

This is the Line,—The Vandalia,— 
that runs the Hotel Cars to New 
York ,and the Pullman Sleepers to 
Philadelphia, New York, and Wash- 
ington without change. 

The Vandalia Line leads them all 
in time, distance, comfort and conve- 
nience. 








Mr. D. M. Grace, County Super- 

intendent of 

CRAWFORD COUNTY, MO., 

in sending his premium list of sub- 
seribers, says: “The practical suy- 
gestions to our school officers and 
teachers, found in every issue of the 
JOURNAL, has been the motive power 
to which we owe to a great extent the 
prosperity of our schools. 

The Dictionary came safely to hand, 
and it is indeed, as you say, a treas- 
ure; and now that our teachers have 
an opportunity to secure it, from you, 
so easily, I should think they would 
have it. 

It would be easy to raise the 12 sub- 
scribers and the $12 by an exhibition, 
and in this way interest tke people, 
and shew the patrons of the schools 
what they are doing.”’ 

[All of which is good sound advice, 
which we hope every teacher will im- 
mediately act upon].—Eps. 








TuosE interested in educational 
matters will find the suggestions and 
statements of Dr. Shannon, in his 
report to the Legislature, interesting 
reading. We do not fully endorse all 
he says, but that does not make his 
statements any the less interesting. 








THE legitimate work of all our 
schools is to educate to the largest, 
broadest and fullest extent possible. 

Itis more education that is needed, 
instead of less. 








The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION is the oldest educational jour- 





nal in the West or South. 
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THE VALUE OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ON. ROBT. M. LUSHER, the 

able Supt. of Public Education 
ot Louisiana, in speaking of the value 
of Normal Schools, says: ‘I confer a 
benefit as well on Normal graduates 
as on all persons who have not under- 
stood the motive of a professional 
training for teachers, by citing the 
following apposite and eloquent re- 
marks of the accomplished and ven- 
erable Dr. Barnas Sears, General 
Agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund: 

‘The great fault with untrained 
teachers is, that they do little but 
teach the words and formulas of 
books. A Normal graduate teaches 
things, 

PRINCIPLES, THOUGHTS. 
Every point is examined orally; and 
subjects are sifted by the exercise of 
the judgment as well as the meimory. 
The pupil is made to see with his 
own eyes, and to rely on his own ob- 
servations. Books are a mere sylla- 
bus, a skeleton, to be clothed with 
flesh by the teacher and pupil. 

Practical knowledge of almost ev- 
ery kind is worked in continually 
with the subjects of study. All the 
common objects of sight—such as 
flowers, plants, trees, rocks, birds, in- 
sects, tame and wild animals, form, 
colors, and dimensions; manners, 
morals, laws of health; gymnastic ex- 
ercises, drawing, and the cultivation 
of the voice, — receive special atten- 
tion. This common-sense knowledge 
of useful things is a vital part of pop- 
ular education. Instead of this, how 
often are the 

POOR CHILDREN 
wearied with the endless repetition 
of mere words, the dry and stale lum- 
ber of the books! 

The only way to make the schools 
the pride of the people is for the 
State to make provision for thor- 
oughly training a large body of teach- 
ers. When schools are established in 
every district, anda law is passed 
that none but 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 
shall be employed, a profession is 
established, and persons can afford to 
prepare themselves for it. It will 
thus become a permanent and attrac- 
tive occupation, when the schools be- 
come annual, and when the graded 
schools open the way for promotion 
from the lower to the higher grades. 

To make a suitable provision among 
teachers certain, 

IT IS NECESSARY 

to establish Normal Schools—a proper 
function of the State. This will give 
dignity to the profession and produce 
a radical change in the schools. Can 
anything be more desirable than these 
two objects? Is there any greater re- 
proach resting upon our system of 
education than the low character of 
many of the schools, and the utter 
incompetency of many of the teach- 
ers? 

It 1s said by those who do not be- 
lieve in progress, that a teacher is 
born, not made, which, in its true 
sense, only means that he should have 


as if this principle were not applica- 
ble to a lawyer, physician, or even to 
an artisan of auy kind. In addition 
to this aptitude, which only indi- 
cates what one’s occupation should 
be, without fitting him for it, every 
man should be bred to his profession. 
To be a great scholar, even a genius 
must be a diligent student. Tobe a 
great general, one must not only be 
born to command, but educated to 
command. 





THE POWER OF LANGUAGE. 


ANGUAGE is the basis or fun- 
damental pre-requisite of all in- 
stitutions—the means of communica- 
tion or preservation of human expe- 
rience, and hence the means by which 
other institutions are founded. 
In fact, it is an institution itself; 
being the joint product of a commu- 
nity of individuals and an instru- 
mentality by which their experience 
is distributed. 

Thus if a knowledge of things is 
considered the most important part 
of education, certainly the most im- 
portant things are mental things or 
the moral customs and usages, the 
pure sciences like mathematics, and 
the institutions which make it possi- 
ble for civilization to exist. And the 
most important of these mental things 

IS LANGUAGE 
as the thing which is the necessary 
condition of the existence of all the 
rest. 

All of the methods of the school— 
those of discipline into regularity, 
punctuality, silence, attention, and 
industry — those of instruction into 
critical observation, original investi- 
gation, and comparison of authorities 
—all the mechanical devices of sys- 
tem and organization—are adapted or 
should be adapted to secure the train- 


combination with his fellow men, 
theoretically and practically. What- 
ever tends to interfere with this ob- 
ject, runs counter to the design of the 
school. 
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ENGLISH SPELLING. 


HERE is probably not a teacher 

who has not sighed over the 
amount of time which is sunk in 
trying to teach English spelling, and 
looked with envy on the teachers in 
France and Germany, who have no 
such trouble. 

It is true that there are some rules 
which are of service, as, for instance, 
with regard to the doubling or not 
doubling a final single consonant in 
monosyllabic or dissyllabic words, 
and the rule with regard to the two 
terminations teve and eive. There is 
some help to be derived from even a 
slight knowledge of Latin. 

A pupil who had recognized the 
Latin miser in “miserable,’’ would 
not make the fourth letter in it either 
an ¢ or au, and would not spell ‘‘tem- 
poral” with an e after the p. In fact, 
much more can be done with Latin 
than is generally done, but after all, 








a natural aptitude for his calling; just 


the majority of our words perhaps, 


| born and not made. 


ing of the pupil in the great lesson of 


are seemingly capricious in their spel- 
ling, and rules are #*@ittle avail. 

We are inclined often to believe 
that spelling comes by grace—for 
there are those who are college grad- 
uates, and who yet find it impossible, 
with all their efforts, ever to be sure 
on their spelling— while there are 
others who have never really studied 
a spelling lesson in their lives, and yet 
almost never make an error, or even 
use a dictionary to prevent one. 
Again, many a one will spell cor- 
rectly if he speak orally, and imme- 
diately proceed to write the self-same 
words wrong. The whole matter 
seems to be “one more mystery,” and 
we are inclined to think that there 
exists a subtle relationship between 
the good speller and the poet, and 
that the former, like the latter, is 
We are inclined 
to let the whole matter, as a separate 
recitation, go by the board, and trust 
that as we cultivate observation, and 
as the range of our reading widens, 
spelling will take care of itself. We 
are not sure now but that this is the 
correct theory—that is to say, after 
the very first years of school life. 

It is not practically true to say that 
if a pupil never saw a word mis- 
spelled, he would spell it always cor- 
rectly, for there are plenty of simple 
words which the new pupil has never 
seen spelled otherwise than correctly, 
and yet on which he seems to exhaust 
his inventive powers, when we ask 
him to write them. 

One thing is certain: It is folly to 
try and teach a child to spell words, 
the meaning of which he does not 
comprehend, and which he never 
uses. It is folly to expect him to 
spell correctly all or even a half ora 
quarter of the words in the language 
before he is thirteen. Why should a 
child, for instance, learn to spell the 
word lachrymal, when probably if 
he live to the age of ninety he will 
never be called upon to write it? 

There are hundreds. of similar 
words in our spelling books. Again, 
the spelling of isolated words is not 
of much practical value—for as we 
all know, a child may spell the word 
right when it stands alone, and yet 
spoil it when he writes it as part of a 
sentence. 

The only sensible thing to do seems 
to be to have the pupil always write 
the word and always write it as part 
of a sentence. The only sensible 
words to select would seem to be 
from his reading lessons, or from 
books on a level with his capacity. 

One might as well try to reform 
the English nation as to reform its 
spelling. The hidden laws which 
govern language will have their way, 
andina few years would hide the 
carefully constructed words with a 
foreign growth as completely as the 
living ivy covers the dead walls of 
the ruined castle. 

We must take the language as it is. 
It isnot a matter of chance that it is 
so spelled any more than it is a mat- 
ter of chance that the German is not 
so spelled. The same innate wilful- 


subjunctive mood, dropping out pre- 
positions and leaying the meaning of F 
a sentence to be grasped by the excel- 

lent swift good sense of the hearer, 
rather than by the careful grammati- 
cal arrangement of words, manifests §. 
itself in the spelling of the individ-}) 
ual words. . 

Is it not this same swift common 
sense which constitutes a good spel- 
ler? and are we not doing the best 
possible in t his matter when we are 
cultivating by every means exact ob- 
servation and accuracy, no matter in 
what line? Ought not the treatment 
to be constitutional and not local, asi, ort 
the physicians would say, remember. & 
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ing always that what we want to pro- fi aa 
duce is people who will spell cor- “~y 


rectly in their future correspondeuce, 
and not boys and girls who will be 
successful champions now in 2a spell- 
ing match. 
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VERY TEACHER can now eas-fieach 
ily secure ‘‘Webster’s Unabridg-homir 
ed Dictionary.” No matter what youfgrge} 
do, or where you go, this invaluableBehoo 
work furnishes you, and your friends§ Noy 
too, with a yocabulary of 120,000Mmay - 
words. Itis equivalent to a library fheith 
of 22 volumes—which would cost youBave 
in cheap binding, $40.00. ork 
You can get the dictionary now, ine o: 
sent to you by express, for 12 sub- 
scribers to this journal at $1.00 each, 
and thus have at hand always an in- 
fallible guide to both spelling and 
pronunciation. 
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YOU CAN HAVE IT. 
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You gain strength by doing, in 
every department of life. 

Teach the children, and the people# 
too, how to do things. 

Negative people are never helpful. 
“It can’t be done,” never did and 
never will accomplish anything. The 
teachers and the people who say, “I 
I can’t do it one way, I can another,’ Bp 
are the regenerating force in every 
community—the helpful people. 





A PERTINENT INQUIRY. 
UPT. A. P. STONE of Spring 
field, Mass., who is one of the 

most careful, successful and efficien 
educators we have in the country, it 
his last report asks the question as ti 
“what 












OUR SCHOOLS 
are doing ?” 

‘‘What are the schools doing? andj 
what are some of their short-com® 
ings? The child who enters the pub 
lic school, usually at the age of aboul™ 
five years, comes immediately unde 
the influence of alady-teacher, a largé 
share of whose time is at first givelgy 
to cultivating, in the child, certail 
habits of mind and of body, most 0! 
which properly belong to moral it 
struction, so-called. The child i 
taught to keep its place in the school 
room, and to be reasonably quiel 
there; to give attention at all timed 
to its duties; and to be diligent in th 
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ness which is rapidly murdering the 


performance of them, and in the im 












UCATION. — 








provement of time. Habits of self- 
nce, of neatness and order, of 
mnctuality and regularity, are en- 
joined; and the child is taught to re- 
ess exhibitions of ill-temper and 
ishness; to mind its own business, 
md to respect the 

i RIGHT OF OTHERS; 

6 make concessions in its likes and 
islikes to others, and to show re- 
spel- Boect and deference to elders and su- 
> best Periors; to be truthful in word andin 
© are Bection, and to cultivate that temper 
ct ob- Bef mind and of heart that finds ex- 
ter in Bipession in acts of politeness, civility 
tment Bind good manners generally. And 
al, 88 Bforts are made for such culture from 
mber- Be primary up through all the grades 
© pro- Ef the schools, with the addition of 
1 cor-Bach subjects and with such modifi- 
deuce, Bastion as the age and progress of the 
rill be Beupil require. 

, spell- * * * * * * 

It must be acknowledged by all that 
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err. Phere are not a few children, unfor- 
anate in their homes and in their 
urroundings in life, who receive 
heir best training at the hands of the 
W €88-feachers, and whose prospects for be- 


bridg-homing good citizens depend very 
at youBargely upon the influences of the 
luableBehools. 
friends§ Now while these results, which we 
120,000fmay justly claim for our teachers, are 
libraryfteither few nor unimportant, I still 
ost youmave the feeling that in this very 
ork of which I am speakingis found 
s of the principal 
SHORT-COMINGS 
0 each,@f the schools. There is too often 
an in-Myanting that unmistakable evidence 
ing and@hat teachers realize that the highest, 
oblest, and in every sense, the first 
fice of the edncator, is the develop- 


y now, 
12 sub- 






ing, infment and molding of character, and 
hat character is iufinitely higher 
, peoplefaan scholarship. While the deport- 


lent and general bearing of pupils 
for the most part commendable, 
ot many-show that they are in the 
nds of a master controlling spirit, 
t is silently, perhaps, yet surely 
olding their moral sense, and in- 
ing them with that high purpose 








helpful. 
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n everyg life which bears its possessor on to 
le. he attainment of noble manhood and 

omanhood. The individuality of 
Y. he child is not sufficiently respected 






nd cultivated, and he is not led to 
las he ought his own 

e of tht} PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
efficien4for his acts and his position in the 
antry, inf thool. When pupils habitually ap- 
ion a8 “rove, and perhaps boast of, practices 
school which they would instinct- 
ely condemn at home or on the 
eet, there is no mistaking the fact 
ng? a0°Bhat there is something wanting in 
ort-cOMBhe governing power which should 
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noral impress and control all natures.” 
child § Supt. Stone also points out another 
he schoOfefect, to which we wish to invite 
aly quittihe attention of teachers. 





all time 


the pt>Bive tone to the public sentiment of|#24 reverently upon the foundation 
of aboU'fhat school. Work of this kind needs|°f their prosperity, examiving the 
ly undR kind of instinctive appreciation of| Progress of our labors as we study 
character, delicacy and impor-|the lives and labors of the coral-mak- 
nce; a grasp of the subject that|ers, and shall say, “Without the pa- 
akes its mastery possible and sure;|tience and devotion of these workers 
personality that can understand, |0Ur fair, new world would not have 


He suggests the remedy also, in a| Subscribers to this journal. 


Prof. Stone says: “There is an- 
other subject, pertaining to the work 
of the schools of all grades, to which 
I wish to allnde, though not for the 
purpose of discussion at length. I 
refer to the general inability of young 
people to express their own thoughts 
with clearness and accuracy, whether 
in written language or orally; also to 
render intelligently and agreeably the 
recorded thoughts of others. The 
branches that contribute to this sub- 
ject, directly and indirectly, are read- 
ing, spelling, penmanship and gram- 
mar, or language study in various 
forms. Much time and labor are 
given to all these branches, and much 
is surely accomplished. Neverthe- 
less, I think it is in connection with 
this very work that our schools are 
largely disappointing, and more open 
to criticism than upon all other sub- 
jects of instruction.” . 





MORE CAREFUL WORK. 


HE characteristic element of mod- 

ern science is the qualitative el- 
ement. We want careful work every- 
where; we want analysis; we want 
measurement; we want exact com- 
parison; we want the universal re- 
cognition of the absolute value of the 
truth, and the relative worthlessness 
of anything short of it. We want 
the courage and devotion that perse- 
veres in the dark, having an abiding 
faith that afterward there shall be 
light. You remember how corals 
grow. The reef is not a building 
coustructed by them; it is their own 
life that crystalizes within them, and 
it ts left behind them as they climb 
upward toward the light. And as 
they climb, the ‘sea-bottom sinks be- 
neath them, and the surface, only a 
short distance below which they can 
live, seems doubtless unattainable to 
their patient labors. Yet by-and-by 
it is gained, though the coral-makers 
die in reaching it, and over the rec- 
ords of their ceaseless toil appear at 
length the verdant fields and fruitful 
palms of islands that lie like gems 
upon the bosom of the sea. 

So must we labor, climbing ever 
through the dim sea toward the blue 
sky and the perfect day, leaving our 
lives behind us as we climb. The 
great ocean of human thought grows 
deeper underneath as we.ascend; we 
get further from the bottom, yet: not 
nearer to the top. When we reach 
the unclouded sunlight, it will be to 
die. Yetin some bright hour of the 
ages to come, generations of men illu- 
minated with knowledge and clad in 
peaceful strength, shall look curiously 


come to be!”’ 
SS 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
—latest edition, sent by express for 12 
Price of 
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® careful training. 


WHAT IT IS DOING. 

HE Common School facilitates 

‘home government. 
Intelligence preceeds morality and 
religion. Common Schools are the 
fountain of intelligence for the mass- 
es, therefore they must underlie the 
Sunday School. 
The church without intelligence is 
a nullity. 
Of what advantage are Theological 
Seminaries, or all knowledge of the- 
ology, when only the few have such 
knowledge and the world lieth in ig- 
norance? 
Family schools cannot take the 
place of Common Schools, since the 
heads of many families are illiterate. 
Private schools are not free, and the 
poor are thereby shut out. 
The Common School does what 
every other school fails to do—it 
reaches the masses and gives them 
the implements of a successful war- 
fare with the stern realities of life. 


It brings all the children together 
and makes them a composite people 
—developes a composite character the 
strongest and freest on earth. 

It works at the bottom of society, 
and thus we have a net-work of in- 
stitutions, from the State Univer- 
sity to the humblest school house on 
the hill-side. 


Tus is what you do for the peo- 
ple with an ‘“‘Unabridged Dictionary.” 
You furnish a vocabulary of 120,000 
words—you furnish the equivalent of 
a library of 22 volumes. These 22 
volumes would cost in cheap binding, 
$40. You get all this and twelve 
copies of this journal, worth $18, or 
$58 worth of reading matter for $12. 
We shall send you by express ‘*Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” and 
twelve copies of this journal, post- 
paid, one year, for $12. 








IT MUST BE DONE. 


ORALITY must be taught in 

the Public Schools if the Na- 
tion would not become morally bank- 
rupt. It might be difficult to deter- 
mine the amount of culture for the 
head and heart. The recitationis the 
teacher’s opportunity to teach the 
greatest of all lessons, how to live. 
It is the time in which to cultivate a 
taste for the beautiful in nature which 
pervades the whole universe, and to 
mark the deep and subtle distinctions 
between right and wrong. The 
strength, the peculiarities and dura- 
tion of character rests upon that of 
the individual who composes it. The 
foundations of character must be laid 
in youth. We are suffering to-day 
from a spirit that shuts out ajl moral 
obligations, and regards not the rights 
of others. Morals, as such, must be 
the centre of any educational scheme. 
It is impossible to indicate the meth- 
ods by which these lessons may be 
inculcated. These virtues must. be 
embodied in the teacher, and radiate 
from him in rays of light. 





dictionary, $12. 


The pub- 
lic schools should be long enough and | ducted so as to secure the constant 
wide enough to embrace the know-|attention of each and every pupil in 


One County Superintendent from 
Kansas, Mr. J. J. H., says that “the 
JOURNAL is worth to any teacher or 
school officer, twice the subscription 
price—$1.60—without any premium. 
I have been reading it for some time, 
and it is so helpful to the teachers 
that I do not see how they can afford 
to miss a single issue. Every teacher 
ought to secure your premium of 
Webster’s Unabridged -Dictionary, 
now that it can be done so easily. 

Any teacher can give an exhibition 
or two, and secure the twelve sub- 
scribers and the $12 for this purpose, 
A Goop Move.—We are glad to 
learn from “The Canada School Jour- 
nal,” that “the advisability of intro- 
ducing the Kindergarten in the lower 
departments of city and town schools 
has been favorably considered during 
the year in several parts of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. It is almost certain 
that before the close of another year 
this delightful method will be firmly 
engrafted on our public school sys- 
tem. Private kindergartens are al- 
ready in successful operation in the 
leading cities of the Dominion.” 








THE science of legislation is per- 
haps the most difficult of all sciences, 
and notwithstanding its importance, 
is so despised as to be unworthy of 
the attention of almost every one who 
does not follow itas a profession. 
The neglect of the laws by the class 
from which our legislators are sup- 
plied, appears to support the pre- 
sumption that the knowledge of the 
laws of their country descends to 
them in the same way as the property 
of their ancestors. Cicero, himself 
no mean jurist, has left on record 
that “it is necessary for a legislator 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
constitution of his country;” ard this 
he declares “‘is a knowledge of the 
most extensive nature—a matter of 
science, of diligence, of reflection, 
without which no ‘egislator can pos- 
sibly be fit for his office.” 





Ir is aways safe to commit your- 
self on the right side, to unite with 
those who try to do something to bet- 
ter the condition of the people. ,The 
ways and means to accomplish any 
and all right things, come with the 
persistent endeavor to do your full 
duty. You are reinforced by all good 
influences, and by a spiritual power 
beyond human measurement, if you 
persevere in the right. 





Ir is worth almost as much, toa 
neighborhood or a school district, to 
put them in possession of * Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” as to 
build a school house. 

We shall send it to you by ex- 
press for only twelve subscribers to 
this journal at $1 per year. 
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——Every exercise should be con- 








ledge of morality and truth. 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 
R. BARNAS SEARS, the Gen- 
eral Agent of the Peabody Edu- 
cational Fund, who has made this 
question of education a life study, 
Bays: 

“There is nothing peculiar in the 
case of the school teacher. His pro- 
fession is like other professions, and 
requires special preparation, as all 
others do, and for precisely the same 
reason. 

The knowledge furnished best by 
our literary institutions is only half 
of what the teacher needs and much 
the easier half. You will find twenty 
who have this qualification, where 
you find one who knows how to teach 
and govern. 

MUST KNOW HOw. 

The teacher must know how to en- 
ter into the hidden recesses of the 
youthful mind, and from that point 
work outwardand upward. The pu- 
pil is like a treasure in the sea, and 
the teacher like a diver who goes to 
the bottom to bring it up. If you do 
not descend, and ascertain first, ex- 
actly where the child’s mind is, you 
will not bring him up where you are. 
The descent of the teacher is essential 
to the ascent of the pupil. 


The beginnings of knowledge are 
obscure and mysterious. This is es- 
pecially true of written language, the 
first thing with which the primary 
teacher has to deal. The sound of 
long 0, for example, has seven differ- 
ent representations; and each of these 
has a different sound in other words. 
How does the ordinary teacher go to 
work? 

He makes the child commit to mem- 
ory the names, not the powers, of 
these letters. What would you think 
of the teacher of chemistry, who, in- 
stead of showing what oxygen, hy- 
drogen and nitrogen are, should only 
give out the names to be committed 
to memory? There is but one thing 
more absurd; and that is what an ed- 
ucated man once did, who could teach 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics. He 
called up a child, and pointing to the 
middle of the alphabet, said: ‘Go to 
your seat and get that lesson.’ 

HOW TO BEGIN. 


He who can begin with a child and 
skilfully carry him through the first 
fifteen years of his life, does the great- 
est thing that is ever done for him.” 

It may not be inappropriate to com- 
mend the following passages of Dr. 
Sears’ address to the special consider- 
ation of the Honorable General As- 
sembly of the State : 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

“Unfortunately, Normal Schools, 
which ought to come first, come last 
in a State system of education. 

They ought to be in operation two 
or three years before the public 
schools are opened. Then we should 
be saved the mortification of starting 
schools that are hardly respectable, 
and of staking their reputation on an 
unfair experiment. In all these 

SOUTHERN STATES 
we labor under this great disadvan- 
tage. This dead weight will hang 





on us, and create a popular prejudice, 
till our teachers are professionally ed- 
ucated. The longer we delay, the 
greater will be the sacrifice both in 
treasure and reputation. The money 
paid to poor teachers is more than 
half wasted. Our motto should be: 
‘Good teachers, or none; good schools, 
or none.’ 

These earnest and timely words by 
Dr. Sears on Normal Schools, are 
supplemented by a strong plea from 
Hon. Robt. M. Lusher, the State Su- 
perintendent, for 

SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION. 

He says: 

The State Superintendent may be 
permitted to add that, if the honora- 
ble General Assembly will but create 
the office of Parish or 

DISTRICT INSPECTOR, 


and arm this office with legal author- 
ity to assemble, at’stated periods, the 
teachers of each parish, or of two or 
three parishes constituting a district, 
in teachers’ conventions or institutes, 
this central office, through competent 
inspectors, as agents of education, 
will guarantee the improvement of all 
imperfectly qualified or inefficient 
teachers, now or recently employed 
in the public schools of the rural dis- 
tricts, and thus fit them for the or- 
ganization and conduct of really good 
free public schools, which will do 
honor to the State of Louisiana. 


Ere closing references to the neces- 
sity and value of Normal Schools in 
Louisiana, the State Superintendent 
deems it a duty, no less than a pleas- 
ure, to give, once more,a warm at- 
testation to the benefits derived by 
the State from the generous donation 
of the late philanthropist, 

GEORGE PEABODY. 

During the life-time of Mr. Pea- 
body, no man took a warmer interest 
in public education than he. To his 
eternal fame, no man paid a larger 
subsidy for its success. From his 
munificent benefactions arose the ca- 
pacity of the present State Superin- 
tendent, as the honored representa- 
tive of the venerable general agent, 
Dr. B. Sears, to build a fabric of good 
for those aspiring members of high 
schools or academies, who may desire 
to attain the highest and most re- 
sponsible of all secular dignities— 
that of 

THE TEACHER. 

Mr. Peabody’s mind rose always to 
the surface of the troubled waters of 
education. He never fell below them. 
He was never engulphed by them. 
He, better than most men, under- 
stood how important it was to have 
an efficient system of public educa- 
tion, and how indispensable to such a 
system was the rearing, in Normal 
Schools or in Teachers’ Institutes, of 
a body of trained and zealous in- 
structors. To that task he devoted 
some of his millions,as he had al- 
ready devoted his other millions to 
the endowment of still higher insti- 
tutions of learning, in his native land, 
and to the relief of poverty in the 
proudest city of England. 

For such a man, the highest monu- 
ment is one of supreme gratitude. 





LOUISIANA 
claims an equal right, with her sisters 
everywhere, to render homage to the 
memory of an American, whose heart 
was as broad as the world, and whose 
purse was as openas the great seas 
that encircle the world. 
Philanthropy bears, like Proteus, 
many ashape. Never a fairer or a 
more useful one has it assumed than 
that which, through the bequest of a 
good man, strives, even from his 
grave, to raise a monument of culti- 
vated teachership in this generation 
to that memory, which, in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world must be immor- 
tal.” 





ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, Jan., 1879. 
Editors Journal: 


ENTLEMEN — The Arkansas 

State Teachers’ Association met 

in Little Rock last of December. The 

meetings were spirited, and many 
important topics were discussed. 

Prof. F. Thurm of Lewisville, read 
a paper on “Methods of Teaching.” 
The Professor advocated the “object 
method,” and the paper produce 
considerable discussion. = 

Prof. J. W. Thompson of Conway, 
read a paper on “The Education of 
Our Girls,”’ opposing the*idea of giv- 
ing to girls the same education as is 
suitable for boys. The spheres of 
women and men are so widely differ- 
ent, that their education should differ 
in many respects. 

Prof. Johnson of St. John’s Col- 
lege, addressed the Association on 
the “Forces of Nature,” dealing with 
the influence of a scientific advance- 
ment upon interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

Prot. L. Baier, who has recently 
moved from Missouri, took a very ac- 
tive part in the discussions and busi- 
ness of the Association. Prof. Baier 
is President of St. John’s College. 
He is full of enterprise and enthusi- 
asm. He is a forcible speaker, and as 
he understands that the success of all 
our higher institutions depends upon 
good public schools, he works as effi- 
ciently to promote the public school 
interest, as he does in his more imme- 
diate sphere as President of St. John’s 
College. 

A committee was appointed to7pre- 
sent to the Legislature at its ap- 
proaching session, what we deem to 
be needed legislation in regard to the 
common school system. To this com- 
mittee also was referred the subject 
ot uniformity in text books. The 
scheol revenue is very inadequate, 
andin many rural districts almost 
valueless. How to make the most of 
our resources is a puzzling question. 
It is impossible to obtain teachers of 
fair qualifications to teach in many 
rural districts. 

[Why not get the Legislature to ap- 
propriate the surplus lands owned by 
the State, to education? This woul.l 
give adequate funds for school pur- 
poses].—Eps. 

The central school system was dis- 
cussed. Prof. Baier stated that this 
system is authorized by law in Mis- 





souri. We should be very gladto— 
learn the practical working of they 
system in Missouri. 

The closing discussion was about 
“How to Secure the Best Teachers,” ¥# 
The plan of organizing a free college§* 
of teachers was proposed, and met# 
with a very favorable reception. An! 
effort will be made to effect such an 
organization here in Little Rock. AP 
voluntary summer school for teachers§: 
was also proposed. In this school’ 
several of our best teachers would 
unite in giving instruction to teach- 
ers during three or four weeks in the 
summer. At the close of the session §™ 
those who should pass a satisfactory— 
examination would be licensed by the 
proper authority. A small fee would™ 
be charged. 

The officers of the State Teachers’ 
Association for the ensuing year are 
Prof. R. H. Parham, Jr., Little Rock, 
President ; Mise J. Kenneor of Lit- 
tle Rock, Vice President ; H. C. Han- 
mond of Little Rock, Secretary. 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION was made official organ offm 
this Association. Supt. I. L. Den-§ 
ton, Prof. R. H. Parham, Jr., and 
Miss Ida J. Brooks of Little Rock, 
Prof. O. F. Russell of the Industrialff 
University at Fayetteville, and Prof. 
M. Savage of Helena, were elected 
Arkansas editors of that journal. 

We hope every teacher in Arkansas 
will secure the very Jiberal and mag- 
nificent Premium you offer of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary for 12 
subscribers at $1 each per year. 

R. H. ParHaM, JR. 





THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 


N nearly all the professions, such 

as the Law, Medicine, Theology, #” 
and even Agriculture, there is, or 
should be an esprit de corps, or mu-fF 
tual enthusiasm in and for the craft 
or calling. 

Among teachers following the sci- 
ence of Pedagogy, there is now more 
of a common interest than formerly, 
when every indiyidual teacher seem- 
ed to stand independent, isolated 
from all others, pursuing his own ex- 
perimental course, taking little note 
of or counsel from others in the same 
calling. 

It is different now with all the ac- 
cessories at hand, such as associi- 
tions, conventions and publications 
for the benefit of this craft. 

But still there is need of a closer 
union, a greater mutual helpfulness. 
Teachers should magnify their office, 
and stand up for their Guild! 

Looking over the list of profes 
sions, not one seems to be higher in 
importance than that of teaching. 
Not one is less appreciated or so uF 
derpaid. 

Now, if the public withhold the 
praise and pay due teachers, then let 
the profession rally around the flag of 
the Guild, and, conscii recti, et digni- 
tatis pertaining to themselves—let 
them resolve to bear one another’s 
burdens, and as a body devise means 
for mutual relief when the time 
comes. 
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LIBERAL AND INTELLIGENT. 
Many members of school boards are 
liberal, and as intelligent as the aver- 
‘age citizen; but many others are nar- 
llege f POW? ignorant, and prejudiced, and 
met § are Bot only far inferior in knowledge 
Anga2d judgment to the teacher, but 
bh an wholly unfit for their position, being 
. Agplaced there by political wire-pulling. 
chers§ 2bey are stumbling blocks in the way 
choo] § Of ® Progressive teacher. And where- 
vould! ; they should take lessons of the 
each-gteacher, their little brief authority 
n they permits them to lord it over the faith- 
ssion @ iu! pedagogue. 
ctory Now what shall the latter do? We 
vy the an suggest one thing, and it is to be 
vould gnoped the Guild will take advantage 
of their opportunity. 
Though the sword is good in its 
place, and though many a teacher 
Rock, @m2y long to use it in putting to flight 
f Lit-(the forces of ignorance, prejudice and 
Ham-@anjust opposition, yet he has a better 
B nd mightier weapon which he is as 
‘Epu-§well able to use as any in the com- 
gan ofgmunity. It is the pen, “mightier than 
- Den-§the sword.’”’ Let him dip it in the 
., andfountain of truth, and the liquid 
Rock, flight shall dispel the shades of night. 
ustrialfltis not necessary that pen battles 
i Prof.fshould be personal. Principles should 
slectedgbe set forth; individuals are of little 
al. consequence. 
THE LOCAL PAPER. 


d mag-§ Asto the proper medium of ex- 
f Web-mpression, the local paper would do 

for 12Mwell to abridge a few of its columns 
nonsense, or the latest items of 
rime, rapine, murder, and substitute 
icles such as an intelligent teacher 
hight easily prepare on mental, mor- 
, physical or social science, or such 
s, such might help the young people in the 
eology, prom munity to make the most of their 
2 is, orpme, and thus of themselves. For 
or mu-E especial benefit of the honorable 
he craft(peard of directors, the teacher might 
iscuss topics of interest and profit 
the sci-g’such a body, without necessarily 
blishing his own name therewith. 
hese topics are numerous—relating 
the government, curriculum, man- 
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‘Ww more 
rmerly, 


er seel- ” 
isolatedgeets and customs within the school; 
own ex-§e® Plans and condition of repair of 


eschool buildings and apparatus; 
e behavior of pupils on the way to 
dfrom school; the relation of pa- 
mts to school and pupils; the vari- 
8 duties of the board, the more 
ompt and liberal payment of the 
hers, &c. 

But there is another channel of com- 
hication and interchange which 
llbe more congenial and safe for 
pression on the part of the teacher. 
is the educational journal. 
Through this medium, the teacher 
0 knows how to write, can say 
ing words for the craft. He can 
count his own wrongs, sorrows, 
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The educational journal should be| latitude of New York, but we have 
the teacher, not merely a source of | been requested to publish it, so that 
it or information to himself as}the teachers west and south of the 


Guild should prompt him to express 
himself through that very medium 
for the benefit of others and the mu- 
tual elevation and defense of the pro- 
fession. 

HELP EACH OTHER. 
Fellow teachers, we need the help 
of each other. Let us stand by with 
a helping hand, aiding each other by 
such communications or expressions 
from our personal experience, and at 
the same time supporting the journal 
established mainly for our benefit. 
E.N. A. 


~<ii 


HOW MUCH TAX? 





Editors Journal: 
HE taxable property of Missouri, 
according to the returns for 1878, 
is valued at $628,329,212. 
According to the reports from the 
three Normal Schools, $30,000 are 
needed annually to maintain these in- 
stitutions in their present state of ef- 
ficiency. 
These schools afford educational 
advantages to over 1,300 pupils annu- 
ally, many of whom are not able to 
go elsewhere, at a cost much less than 
that at any other school of similar 
grade. 
Nine-tenths of these pupils go into 
the common school work as teachers, 
and do better work, teach a better 
school than they could possibly do 
without this Normal training. In this, 
the State is largely the gainer. 
These facts are suggestive of some 
important queries. 
1. How much do the Normal Schools 
cost the man who pays tax on $10,000? 
2. How many in each county pay 
tax on that amount? 
8. To save this sum can the State 
afford to cut off the advantages that 
give education to more than 1,300 of 
her wards each year, or cripple the 
system that furnishes over 1,000 
teachers annually to her district 
schools? 

Will you please answer? 

The above is from a tax-payer, and 
friend of education. 

1. A few figures will show that the 
man who pays tax on $10,000, pays 
less than forty-eight cts to the support 
of the three Normal Schools, or less 
than sixteen cents to each school. 

2. We have no means of knowing 
how many pay tax on the amount 
named, but think five men to the 
county would be an average. 

8. No! The State can afford to do 
no such thing. And when men un- 
derstand this matter aright, nota man 
in all the State would ask to have the 
Normals cut off, or even crippled in 
their grand work. 





AN INDICTMENT. 


i aP here is tke bill of particu- 
lars as drawn up by Mr. A. M. 
Kellogg of the New York School 
Journal. 
It was doubtless written for the 





individual, but his regard for the Alleghanys may see what sort of in- 


aig 


struction is needed for the teachers 
there. 

When the New York teachers read 
the fourth paragraph—we should not 
be surprised if Kellogg heard some- 
thing snap outside the ‘school room.’ 
As the third and fourth paragraphs 
had, of course, only a local applica- 
tion, we thought of omitting them al- 
together, but as there are several 
New York teachers and people scat- 
tered out through the West and 
South, we concluded to let them stand 
so they could see how fearfully de- 
moralized things have become down 
there since they left, that the editor 
of the New York School Journal 
should find it necessary to ‘‘snap” up 
those who remain, inthis sort of style: 


SNAP. 


“There is no place in the world 
where snap is more needed than in the 
school room. <A teacher needs it on 
his way to school; he sets an exam- 
ple by the way he moves along ; what 
sort of a man heis appears by his 
movements in the street. He should 
walk well, with head erect and shoul- 
ders thrown back like a man, and a 
cultured man at that. 
He needs snap to make his external 
appearance as becoming as possible. 
His clothing and shoes should be kept 
nicely brushed, his linen should be 
white, his nails should be carefully 
cut and clean, his hair properly ar- 
ranged and teeth brushed, and thus 
show that education has had an effect 
upon him. 
If he has become addicted to the 
use of tobacco he should at once lay 
it aside. A man cannot teach well 
with this habit clinging to him. He 
knows it is a bad habit if he knows 
anything, and as he is trying to break 
up bad habits among his pupils, why 
does he not begin at home? Ah, yes, 
let him begin with number one at 
once. If he has snap enough to get 
himself right he may attempt to do 
something for No. 2, not otherwise. 
Snap is needed to correct other 
things. Some have a habit of pick- 
ing their teeth—with their fingers! 
some of gaping, some of spitting, and 
some of blowing the nose. All these 
things should be done out of view of 
the pupils. A teacher can step out 
into the entry and blow his nose, if 
it must be done; teachers sometimes 
snuffle more than our high civiliza- 
tion will warrant. 

Snap is needed in your school work. 
Don’t sit in your chair for an hour at 
a time. Let your style of sitting there 
exhibit activity. Sit upright; don’t 
lean on your elbows. Insist that your 
pupils shall sit in a good style, too. 
When you stand, stand properly; 
don’t lean up against the side of the 
house, door or desk; stand erect. 

Snap is needed in conducting your 
classes. Have your pupils walk prop- 
erly to the recitation seat ; have them 
wait there, standing, for your direc- 
tion to sit, unless they can take their 
places properly without. When a pu- 
pil’s name is called, see that he rises 
promptly and looks you in the face. 

When he goes to the blackboard see 
that he arranges his work evenly and 
neatly. Have it copied until it is right. 





When you recite or explain have snap 


enough to do it better than any one 
else ; be a model when you undertake 
to do a thing. 

Have the snap when disorder be- 
gins, to repress it at once. Disorder 
originates in one person, generally ; 
find that person out}.and,‘put,an end 
to his disturbing influence. 

Have snap enough} toj,watch your 
own influence on the? school .and see 
whether you are the cause of the or- 
der or the disorder.3 Watch your,tone 
of voice; see whether you ‘get mad’ 
or not; see whether you are respect- 
ed or not; see whether you speak 
harshly or not; see whether you use 
the same language you would if a vis- 
itor was present—if you don’t some- 
thing is wrong. 

Have snap to pursue a course of 
study just{as earnestly as you}. want 
your pupils to. Do not go home to lie 
stagnant and unprogressing. Select 
something and go forward, go for- 
ward. Take up geology, get the need- 
ed books/and follow it up until you 
know it; you will need a year or two 
on that one subject, But do not neg- 
lect to take hold of current events at 
the same time. Discuss these with 
your pupils day by day. In fine, have 
snap enough to be a live, progressive 
teacher, instead of a dull machine.” 





MISSOURI SCHOOLS. 





Bethany. The teachers of Hari- 
son County have unanimously asked 
Prof. J- K. Kirk to become a candi- 
date for County Superintendent. The 
people vannot do a wiser thing than 
to elect him and pay him well for his 
entire time. In a single year he 
would double the value and efficiency 
of the schools of the county. 

Gentryville. Gentry County, like 
Harrison, has a monthly institute. 
The January. institute, held at Gen- 
tryville, was conducted by Professors 
Hall and Kirk. Good attendance and 
much interest. In both counties ed- 
ucational columns are sustained, and 
movements are on foot looking to 
county superintendency. 

La Belle, P. D. Holloway; 151 
pupils ; ayerage, 120; three teachers; 
6 months. 

Frankfort. R. H. Waggoner ; av., 
120; 3 teachers; 9 months; high 
school department. School interest 
better than ever before in Pike 
County. Two papers sustain educa- 
tionai columns. Good institutes. 





Don’r scold! don’t find fault, don’t 
complain! any one can do these dis- 
agreeable things. The true heroic 
spirit, and life, will search out the 
bright things, the good things, the 
hopeful features, and bring these into 
prominence. Keep these in the fore 
front, and prompt all the time to unity 
and good will, and fellowship and 
helpfulness. Such a teacher is a ben- 
efactor to any school,—to any neigh- 
borhood. - 

Keep cheerful and hopeful, and be 
helpful, and you will grow stronger 





and be happy. 
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DR. SHANNON’S REPLY TO DR. LAWS, 
ON THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ona! 


UT for an effort to prove that 

which no friend of the Normal 
Schools ever did, under auy circum- 
stances, question, but that which they 
have always made the sole and exclu- 
sive basis of their claim to State fa- 
vor and support, the President of the 
State University might have greatly 
curtailed his last essay on this sub- 
ject. 

The purpose of the establishment 
of the Normal Schools,—the purpose 
of their existence (if he prefers the 
word)—was, and is, the preparation 
of teachers for the public, er “com- 
mon” schools of the State. 

Let Dr. Laws listen now: he never 
heard any other claim put forth, un- 
less in the wild dreams begotten by 
mental dyspepsia. If he will listen 
again I will assert, broadly, that this 
specific and essential work is being 
well done by the Normals;—done as 
it was never done, or scarcely at- 
tempted before. Doneasthe Univer- 
sity never did it, but as it is begin- 
ning to do it,I am glad to testify. 
The University has learned some- 
thing in this direction,—which is nat- 
ural, and to its credit. Asa former 
student of the University and its de- 
voted friend, Iam proud of this and 
of every other evidence of its ad- 
vancement. 

Nearly twenty years agone, as a 
student of the University, I recited 
to its “Normal Professor.” At that 
time, in order that the students them- 
selves might be impressed with the 
idea that the University maintained 
a training school for teachers, it 
would have been necessary to resort 
to the tactics of the embryo artist, 
and have labelled the thing with the 
legend “this is a Normal School.” 
“‘Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis,” is a glorious maxim,—a 
wholesome truth, and “full of com- 

, fort.” 

Since Dr. Laws fortifies himself 
with the statement “it is nearly 
twenty-five years since I first became 
identified with college work in Mis- 
souri,” I may be permitted to say J 
speak from knowledge and experi- 
ence both. Since the question of age 
and experience has been thrown into 
the controversy as @ reason and an 
argument, it is proper that I should 
offset it and protect my position 
against the crushing weight of the 
arraignment for youth and inexperi- 
ence. 

Over fifteen years since, I became 
identified with the public school 
work of Missouri; and, in one capac- 
ity or another, as teacher, director, 
or friend and writer in its interest,— 
I have been almost continuously asso- 
ciated with it up to the present time. 
So that, after all, when the balance is 
adjusted and the Doctor wipes the 
dust of twenty-five years from his 
mental spectacles he may discover 
that he has added some other weight 
to his side of the scales besides “su- 





perior age and experience.” The dif- 
ference between us is, he came fwen- 
ty-five years ago, took a view of the 
situation as it then was, noted well 
every street corner, and even alley, 
in “Falling Waters,’ and departed. 
He returns with the memories and 
the ideas of the past crystallized, and 
has not been back long enough for the 
salubrious atmosphere of the present 
and the demands of the day to dis- 
solve that crystallization. 

This labored effort to prove that 
—“the Normal School is for the com- 
mon school’ — being a part of Dr. 
Laws’ reply to my criticism, is neces- 
sarily based upon the assumption that 
I antagonize this view of the case, 
and have denied the proposition. Un- 
der the circumstances, the assump- 
tion is tantamount to an assertion to 
that effect. Whether so intended or 
not, this is dodging one of the dis- 
tinctest issues made in the whole con- 
treversy; and it has all the appear- 
ance of an artful effort to divert at- 
tention from a very weak point. 

Whether his expressed views have 
been understood correctly or misun- 
derstood, there is no possibility of 
misunderstanding my representation 
of them; and hence the assumption 
of a denial of that which, by no pos- 
sible construction, falls within the for- 
mulation of his views which I care- 
fully made before entering a denial, 
is utterly inexcusable. 

Let it be borne in mind that the 
term public schools, or “common 
schools,” (Iam indifferent as to which 
formula is adopted) means the schools 
which are maintained by the State;— 
whether elementary, intermediate, or 
high,—and let it be further remem- 
bered that so long as the term embra- 
ces the three divisions no one has a 
right to use it in a restricted sense 
without explaining to which class he 
applies it, and by quoting from my 
first article a “flood of light’’ is 
thrown upon this shadowy subter- 
fuge. 

I said, “his argument put into the 
form of a syllogism, is: 

The Normal Schools were estab- 
liahed for the purpose of instructing 
teachers in the branches taught in the 
district (or ungraded) schools, only.” 
{Mark the last four words]. 

And again, “let it be borne in mind 
that Dr. Laws means by ‘the ten thou 
sand district schools’ the ungraded 
country schools,—the elementary 
schools,—or, as they are usually styl- 
ed, the ‘common schools.’ This in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the 
phrase ‘district schools,’ as used by 
him, is proved correct by his misap- 
plication of law, in his effort to show 
that the law defines the work of dis- 
trict schools.” 

This position,—that the Normals 
were established to prepare teachers 
for the ungraded country, the elemen- 
tary schools ONLY,—is what I denied, 
still deny, and promise to hold the 
denial true and easily demonstrable 
to all intelligent inquirers. Why did 
Dr. Laws not address himself to the 
real denial, instead of to a purely 


imaginary or sham issue? Or, why 
did he not deny that when outlining 





the work of the Normals “by the 
work to be done in the district 
schools’’ he had reference only to the 
“angraded country schools—the ele- 
mentary schools??? The answer is 
“evident on the face of the case.’ 


With a majestic wave of the hand 
he had banished the intermediate and 
high schools out of the range of vis- 
ion, and declared they had no ezist- 
ence in Missouri. 


The Doctor has been fighting, (in 
this effort) a wind-mill. The Nor- 
mals were established for the purpose 
of training teachers for our public 
schools, and for no other purpose. 
They are doing this work well. It is 
not claimed that they are faultless. 
Who will dare to say that the Univer- 
sity is above criticism? 

This point disposed of, let us re- 
lieve the tedium of this discussion by 
calling attention to a ludicrous inci- 
dent. I said that Dr. Laws declared 
that the common school law specifi- 
cally limited the course of study and 
named the branches, etc. Over this 
unfortunate, inoffensive word, he be- 
comes hypercritical and indignantly 
protests that I misrepresent him, in 
that he did not say “branches” at all, 
but “subjects.” Iam about to apolo- 
gize when I see that in the ninth par- 
agraph from this same protest, in dis- 
cussing the same section of the school 
law, he uses the words “subjects” 
and “branches” as interchangeable. 
His exact words are, “‘where subjects 
or branches are named they are au- 
thorized explicitly.” The grave and 
dignified President of the University 
likes a jest. 

I am a little afraid the remainder of 
this solemn prctest is meant for a jest. 
I can’t say,—I’m puzzled ;—so that if 
I deal seriously with a light—a very 
light matter, I crave the charity of 
the reader. Let him remember I 
grope in darkness. Let us look into 
this matter a little. 

Dr. Laws says, “the work of the 
district school is defined by the law, 
and is not left to the theoretic fancies 
of school teachers.” 
Not generally, but by naming the 
branches,— no, excuse me, — “sub- 
jects,” which shall be embraced in 
this work. Then, after contrasting 
these with the branches —I beg par- 
don — “subjects” — embraced in the 
two year’s Normal course he adds, 
“T have simply enumerated the work 
of the first two years (in the Nor- 
mals) and any one can compare the 
subjects with the requirements of the 
school law given above, and plainly 
see that more than the work laid 
down by law, as the work of the dis- 
trict school, is embraced in these first 
two years.”’ [And therefore the Nor- 
mal School managers have committed 
“a crime against the educational in- 
terests of Missouri”:—which is the 
propofition the Doctor set out to 
prove]. 

Ishould like, deferentially, to ask 
the young gentlemen, editors of the 
University Missourian, who have 
undertaken to pass upon the merits 
of this discussion, before its conclu- 
sion, two questions: 


How defined ? |, 





1st. Is “the equivalent of specifi- 
cally limits” found in the above? 
2d. Did I correctly represent his 





*~ 


position when I said he declared the 
law “speciiically limits the course off 


study’? 

Dr. Laws answers both qaestions 
negatively. No shy, pouting (but 
happy) courted maiden ever evinced 
greater perversity in the rebellious 
“no” than he exhibits in the negative 
answer to the first query. He didn’t 
mean that. But, if I did not cor- 
rectly represent his “position,” then 
has this apt disciple of Tallyrand out- 
heroded Herod in ‘his peculiar use ot 
words. He would shame that wiley 
diplomat in the use of artifice. 

While on this point let us dispose 
of the immediate question involved 
in the Doctor’s assertion and my de- 
nial that “the work of the district 
school is defined by the law.” 

If it be true that because the law 
names certain branches in which the 
teacher must be qualified, it follows 
that the work of the school is defined 
by (or limited to) these branches, the 
reciprocal of the proposition is un- 
questionably true; namely, that the 
work to be done in the public schools 
(as enumerated, in branches, by the 
law) defines (or limits) the qualifica 
tions which the teacher must possess 
Then if the teacher is qualified be 
yond the limit, or in other branches 
he is forbidden a certificate, and hence 
forbidden to teach in the public 
schools; because he knows too much 

( R. D. SHANNON. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





XXXVIIT.—Rules for Study. 





Better study conditions better lear 
ning. Whatever tends to secure ef: 
fective study tends to elevate the 
race. The following rules have prov 
ed of great value to many hundreds 
of students and teachers. 

I. Take a deep interest in whab 
you study. Cold iron cannot be weld 
ed. The indifferent student fails to 
weld the new and the old knowledge 
Heat the iron and a few strokes 
ment the union. Interest is ments 
heat. Learning and memory are it 
the ratio of the interest. A cold, 
slow, repulsive teacher, is a dead fail 
ure. He who cannot create and sus 
tain a deep interest cannot teach 
The student who does not take al 
interest in his work, does not learn 

II. Give your entire attention to 
the subject. Attention is the condi 
tion of knowledge. But for the ac 
cumulated power of attention, leara 
ing and progress would be impossi 
ble. Close and continuous attention 
enable the pupil to master difficulties 
and retain results. As the rays oj 
the sun burn when concentrated Dj 
the burning glass, so, when the enet 
gies of the soul are directed to a sil* 
gle point, the mind burns its waf 
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through difficulties. Newton said: 
“The difference between myself and 
others is, chiefly, that I have acquired 
the power to more completely concen- 
trate my attention, and to hold it 
longer on a subject than most men.” 
Herein lies the secret of success. A 


_giddy, inattentive pupil, accomplishes 


little. A teacher may work miracles, 
but if he cannot secure and hold the 
attention of his pupils, he cannot 
teach. 

III. Study systematically both as 
to time and method. -A well-asrranged 
programme enables the student to ac- 
complish double as much as he can 
without one. This needs to be suffi- 
ciently elastic to meet the varying 
circumstances. ‘In education,” said 
Everett, ‘method is everything.” 
The pupil who knows how to study 
can prepare the lesson better, and in 
one-third the time required by one 
who does not know how to stSdy. A 
teacher who is not systematic, or who 
cannot train his pupils tosystem, has 
no business in the school room. 


IV. Master each step as you go. 
The child asks, ‘“‘what is it?” the boy 
or girl,‘‘how is it?’ the youh, “why is 
it?’ The child masters the objective 
phase of the subject ; the boy, the an- 
alytic, and the youth or man the phi- 
losophic. While in hand is the time 
to master the lesson. Once is enough 
to go through a book. Let each les- 
son be a review of previous lessons. 
‘Leave nothing unconquered behind.” 
Teachers who hurry their pupils 
through the book, who crowd them 
through many and long lessons, do 


much to injurethem. Study few sub- 


jects. Short lessons and long study 


will produce strong men and thor- 


ough scholars. 


V. Think vigorously, clearly, and 
independently. ‘Thinking makes the 


great man.” The ninny dreams, 


leaving others to solve the problems 


and think out the lessons. In every 


class may be found those putty-faced, 
soft-brained, indolent creatures, who 


do their-best to prove Darwinianism. 


Ability to think rapidly and effective- 
ly, is the objective point in intellec- 


tual culture. Each lesson is studied 


and taught with this end in view. 
The honest, independent thinker, is 
the grandest man that walks this 


earth. 
VI. Study to know, not to recite. 


Studying to recite is one of the most 


hurtful evils connected with school 
life. The pupils who study to know, 
are the exceptions. 


methods of teaching render such re- 
citing impossible. The true teacher 
inspires the pupil with a love for 
knowledge. The subject is studied, 


The lesson is 
recited glibly to-day, but forgotten 
to-morrow. Good marks are secured, 
but the child is not educated. Right 


and the book is used as an instru- 
ment. Instead of reciting the book, 
the pupil tells what he thinks about 
what the book says. The teacher and 
the pupils together work out wider, 
deeper, more accurate views of the 
subject than can be obtained from the 
text books. Pupils thus taught, never 
finish their education. 


VII. Use what you learn. Know- 
ledge increases mental power. . Itis 
valuable for its own sake. Use keeps 
knowledge fresh. Think, write, talk. 
Connect books and nature. Connect 
past and present acquisition. In what- 
ever you engage, command and use 
your entire resources. The true 
teacher trains his pupils to use what 
they learn, by continually leading 
them to tell what they know. 

VIII. Duly mix study, recreation, 
and rest. Recreation and rest are es- 
sential to physical vigor, hence, to 
effective study. Winship practiced 
gymnastics and lifting for an hour or 
two a day, until the weak boy became 
the strongest man in the world. 
Dan’! Webster would concentrate his 
mighty powers fora time—then take 
recreation, and became the intellec- 
tual giant of the age in which he lived. 
“Work while you work; play while 
you play.” Hard study hurts no one. 
The greatest thinkers are usually 
healthy. 


State NorMAu, Kirksville, Mo. 


<> 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





BY DR. 8. 8. LAWS, 
(President of State University—Missouri). 


E are compelled to abridge the 
“pamphlet edition” of Doctor 
Laws’ diatribe on the Normal Schools. 
It isdue Dr. Shannon and President 
Baldwin that the managing editor 
should say that both these gentlemen 
insisted in writing that all of Dr. 
Laws’ first political manifesto should 
be published, as they have urged that 
all of the pamphlet edition of his re- 
ply be published. 

We have too much other matter on 
other phases of this great question of 
educating the masses, to give so much 
space to an attack on the Normal 
Schools—that is void of interest to so 
large a class of our readers. 

J. B. MERWIN, Managing Editor. 


Dr. Laws says: ‘It was not an ab- 
stract nor theoretic imitation of for- 
eigners, but in answer to the call from 
the common schools of America, that 
Normal Schools came forth into be- 
ing among us; and a due respect to 
their creator ought to render it a 
matter of piety with them to main- 
tain ‘close connection with the com- 
mon school;’ and so far as the sepa- 
rate State Normals of Missouri are 
concerned, such connection with the 
common school, whatever may be the 
situation of others, is the sole ground 
of the use we have for them here. 

Look for a moment at some of the 





evidence of their common school pa- 
ternity,—the evidence that the;broad 
and overruling reason for the recog- 
nition of Normal Schools at all in our 
country at largeas wellas in Missouri, 
is to be found in the supposed service 
which they may render to our com- 
mon schools, in raising up for them 
an increased number of better quali- 
fied teachers. It is 
THIS NEED 
of the public school system so urg- 
ently pressing upon us, which created 
the demand and the reason for their 
existence, as they are not needed nor 
called for as institutions of general 
culture, but only specifically as insti- 
tutions consecrated to the special and 
professional service of supplying 
teachers to our public schools. In 
1823, a school teacher in Connecticut, 
Mr. William Russell, thus sounded 
the key note: ‘The common schools 
for children, are, in not a few instan- 
ces, conducted by individuals who do 
not possess one of the qualifications 
of aninstructor. * * * An excel- 
lene suggestion was lately made ona 
branch of this subject, by a writer in 
a periodical publication. His propo- 
sal was that a seminary should be 
founded for the teechers of 

% DISTRICT SCHOOLS}; 
that a course of study should be pre- 
scribed to persons who are desirous 
of obtaining the situalion of teachers 
in such schools; and that no individ- 
ual should be aceepted as an instruc- 
tor, who had not received a license or 


The 
FIRST NORMAL 


school in America was established on 
this rock. March 12, 1838, Horace 
Mann, Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts, stated in a 
communication to the Legislature of 
that State, that a private individual 
(Edmund Dwight of Boston), had 
placed ‘at his disposal the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, to be expended, un- 
der the direction of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, for qualifying teachers for 
our common schools, on condition 
that the Legislature would place in 
the hands of the Board an equal sum, 
to be expended for the same purpose.’ 
The ‘friends of universal education’ 
carried the day, and ‘the two sums 
were devoted to qualifying teachers 
for the common schools in Massachu- 
setts.? The first Normal School was 
opened July 3, 1839, at Lexington in 
that State. 

Mr. Peirce, the first principal of this 
first American Normal, after his la- 
bors for 30 years had rendered him 
distinguished, thus wrote: 


‘DEAR Srr:— You ask me what I 
aimed to accomplish, and [I would aim 
to accomplish now, with my past ex- 
perience before me, in a Normal 
School. 

I answer briefly that it was my aim 
and it would be my aim again, to 
make better teachers, and especially 
better teachers for our common 
schools; so that those primary semi- 
naries On which so many depend for 
their education, might answer in a 
higher degree the end of their insti- 


tution.” 
Soon this first school grew into four, 





and the matriculants of them all were 


degree from the proposed institution.’ | 


required by law to declare their ‘in- 
tention to qualify themselves for 
teachers and to keep aschool in Mas- 
sachusetts.’ 

It is a matter of recent information 
respecting these Massachusetts Nor- 
mals, that ‘beside the Normal School 
of Art there are five State Normal 
Schools under the direction of the 
Board of Education,’ and thatin them 
‘the regular course of study occupies 
two years.’ 

But the organization of these Nor- 
mals was not, as we have seen, a sud- 
den outburst of original abstract spec- 
ulation, for the meeting of this speific 
want of the common school had been 
urged on the New England mind for 
more than a score of years, and the 
Normal School was created to meet 
this existing and felt want. 


‘Westward the course of Empire 
takes its way.’ 

Soon our leading men in Missouri 
caught the spirit of this new move- 
ment which had assumed organized 
shape in our Eastern States, and in 
about seven years after the organiza- 
tion of the first American Normal 
School, which was less than forty 
years ago, the same agency and in the 
same identical interest was recom- 
mended to thé General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri.” 


<i 


A SPELLING SCHOOL, 








i igzane seems to be stirred up on 
our large premium of ‘ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary” for a 
club of twelve subscribers. 

Rev. Johu Washburn writes from 
Floresville, saying: ‘Send the Dic- 
tionary. We had a spelling match 
and gave, as you suggested, the 
JOURNAL as & premium to the best 
spellers. 

Raised a club of thirteen, aud I en- 
close the money. 

We are sure if the JouRNAL, with 
its strong, wise, practical, helpful 
suggestions, could. be more generally 
read both by the teachers and the peo- 
ple, the results would prove highly 
advantageous to the educational in 
terests of the country.” 

Go ahead, Brother Washburn. We 
remembergyour good words backed 
up by good work, when you were in 
Illinois. What Illinois lost, Texas 
gained by your location in that State. 
Send in another club. M. 


<i 
—_— 


—“Has a teacher a right to read, 
or sew, or knit during school hours or 
at recess??? The whole time of the 
teacher should be given to the school. 
No sensible teacher will make the 
blunder of doing anything aside from 
school work, either during school 
hours or at recess. 











——Avoid as much as possible, ver- 
batim revitations; they are, as a rule, 
worse than useless. 





—-Let your pupils feel that they 
can implicitly rely on the correctness 
of what you tell them. 





——Ideas are imperishable; words, 
like the pulsations of the air that 
transmit them, are evanescent. 
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EDUCATION IN TEXAS. 


Editors Journal : : 

LARGE body of educators are 

assembled from all sections of 
this great State, and have this day 
organized the Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, with Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Crone as President, and Prof. Cooper 
as Secretary. 

Thus far the deliberations of this 
body have been looking toward the 
advancement of the common school 
system in all its departments, and a 
very general feeling prevails that 
great need exists of benefiting the 
schools of the State by needed legis- 
lation. 

The chairmen of Committees on Ed- 
ucation from both House and Senate, 
are present and take part in the dis- 
cussions, evincing a strong «lesire to 
carry out the wishes of the Associa- 
tion by the enactment of such laws or 
changes in existing laws, as may be 


recommended by the teachers. 
DR. SEARS, 
one of the trustees of the Peabody 


Fund, came all the way from Boston 
to be present and advise with the As- 
sociation on school matters, and his 
wise council and earnest work in this 
body commands the utmost consider- 
ation. 

The body will meet this morning 
in the House of Representatives, by 
invitation of the Speaker, when a 
discussion of changes in school laws 
will be had before the members of 
the House, after which Dr. Sears will 
deliver a lecture on “School Super- 
vision.” Resp’y, L.S. HotpEen. 

I send you the enclosed most impor- 
tant series of resolutions unanimous- 
ly passed to-night by the Association. 

L. 8S. H. 
To Rev. Dr. W. C. Crone, President 

Texas Teachers’ Association: 

Your committee on State and Co. 
School Affairs and General School 
Supervision, beg leave to report: 

That a thorough, economic, and re- 
sponsible system of supervision of 
public schools is the first necessity of 
education in Texas. 

1. Because any labor for wages is 
one-third more effective by proper 
superintendence. 

2. Because teachers working for 
stipulated wages are as liible to be 
remiss as any other class of employes. 

8. Because neglect of duty in this 
is more fatal than in almost any other 
vocation. 

4. Because skilful guidance is no- 
where else needed as by those en- 
gaged in this occupation. 

5. Your committee hardly dare to 
express their views of the importance 
of this subject. 

We feel that one-half the sum now 
expended would be worth more with 
proper supervision than the whole is 
under the present law. 

We believe that if the right man 
could be secured for this position, his 
services for five years would be worth 
more to the State than the present 
annual appropriation for the public 
schools. 

6. While we regard the services of 


the State Superintendent so impor- 
tant, we deem him a nullity, unless 


aided by city, county, or district su- 
perintendents. 

7. Your committee are of the opin- 
ion that these officers should be selec- 
tedin such a manner that politics 
may have the least possible weight in 
their appointment. 


8. That all States and Nations that 
have conducted successfully free 
schools, have found such supervision 
indispensable. Respectfully submit- 
ted. [Signed] R. W. Perman, 


Chairman. 
H.H.SmirH, J.M. HUBBARD. 


AvsTIn, Texas, Jan. 29, 1879. 
_~ THE USE OF TOOLS. 


ROF. C.M. WOODWARD, Dean 
of the Polytechnic School of 
Washington University, says: 

“The average man is apt to de- 
spise and underrate an accomplish- 
ment which he, through lack of train- 
ing or effort, does not possess. One 
who knows how to use tools well is 
rarely ashamed to use them; and he 
enjoys it, too. The ambitious young 
wife who “cannot endure cooking,” 
and who scouts the idea of making 
her own clothes, is simply unable to 
do either. The man who turns his 
nose up highest at the rough palm of 
a joiner, or the soiled fingers and 
greasy apron of a machinist, is gen- 
erally one who cannot tell steel &om 
cast-iron, and cannot drive a nail into 
a piece of wood without splitting it. 
It is no wonder that such men de- 
spise labor of all kinds. Consistency 
requires it; to do otherwise would be 
a sort of confession of a personal 
mistake. 

But opportunities to learn trades 
are very limited. Indenture and reg- 
ular apprenticeship have passed away 
forever. The ordinary apprentice of 
to-day is the butt and fag of the shop. 
No one takes a personal interest in 
him, nor feels any responsibility for 
his progress. He is kept drudging, 
and his progress in learning the craft 
is made secondary to his employer’s 
interest. A majority of apprentices 
in the United States run away before 
their trade is fully learned, and set 
up the claim of journeymen with a 
view to getting better pay. This 
lowers the standards of workman- 
ship, of honor, and of wages also. 
Apprenticeship in St. Louis to-day 
means long days, hard and often dis- 
agreeable work, poor pay, and the 
almost certain prospect of low wages 
and a narrow field of labor in the fu- 
ture. It is no wonder that boys of 
fair education shrink from it! 

Another reason for shunning man- 
ual labor is the ambition to be rich. 
Wealth is regarded as a prizein a 
lottery, and the laboring men always 
draw blanks. Though the good work- 
man is much less frequently reduced 
to want than those who propose to 
live by their wits, the distant possi- 
bility of affluence, through specula- 
tion, or the shrewd management of 
the labor of others, the large salary 
or the enormous fees of the occa- 


sional professional man, draws the 
infatuated crowd away as the song of 
the fabled siren did the voyagers of 
old. A single ten-thousand-dollar 
salary is liable to demoralize the en- 








tire youth of a community.” 


Ir can be done easily. A large 
number of teachers have never been 
able to secure Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary until we offered it as a 
premium for 12 subscribers to this 
journal at $1.00 each. 

Now, scores of them are availing 
themselves, every week, of this rare 
opportunity to acquire this treasure. 

Some secure it easily by obtaining 
12 subscribers directly. Others give 
an exhibition of their school—charge 
a small admission fee—give the 12 
copies of the JoURNAL to the 12 best 
performers, and get the dictionary in 
this way. 

Others join a neighboring district 
and have a spelling school, charge a 
small fee, and secure it in this way. 

It seems to be easy in one or in all 
of these three ways, to secure the 12 
subscribers and the $12, and we send 
the dictionary at once by express. 

Every teacher can, with a little en- 
ergy, secure this treasure in this way, 
at this time. Try it. 
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MANUAL EDUCATION. % 


ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
is continually leading off in the 
direction of giving a more practical 
turn to the education of its students. 
We present below some extracts 
from a paper read before the St. Louis 
Social Science Association, by Prof. 
C. M. Woodward, Dean of the Poly- 
technic School of the University, ona 
“MECHANICAL COURSE.” 

“Tt is well understood that many 
students cannot wisely undertake the 
full course of intellectual study we 
have laid down for regular classes. 

A decided aptitude for handicraft 
isnot unfrequently coupled with a 
strong aversion to, and unfitness for, 
abstract and theoretical investiga 
tions. There can be no doubt that in 
such cases more time should be spent 
in the shop, and less in the lecture 
and recitation-room. 

The adoption of this principle 
would soon lead to the formation of 
a class in what might be called the 
“Mechanical Course,’’ whose students 
should work in the shop daily two 
or three hours, following at the same 
time a somewhat abridged course of 
study. 

Much could be said in regard to the 
extension of manual education to all 
the grades of our schools, from the 
lowest to the highest, but I must be 
brief. 

The manual education, which be- 
gins in the Kindergarten, before the 
children are able to read a word, 
should never cease. The physical 
powers of a child develop first, and 
their cultivation should at least keep 
pace with the growth and develop- 
ment of their mental faculties. 

Just how we shall supply the miss- 
ing links in the chain which joins the 
Kindergarten with the fully equipped 
shops of the Polytechnic School, we 
cannot with certainty suggest. The 
problem is an open one, and thou- 
sands of earnest and intelligent edu- 
cators are devoting themselves to its 





solution. 


The experience of this year has 
been invaluable to us, and we are 
now clear in our conviction that a se- 
ries of commodious instruction- 
shops, well furnished with machin- 
ery and tools, and so liberally en- 
dowed as to require only a nominal 
fee from students, would be of inesti- 
mable value to the yonth of this city. 

Special attention has been paid to 
the use of wood-working hand-tools, 
to wood-turning, and to filing. I 
have here two or three specimens ot 
each lesson given to the different 
classes. The age of the students has 
ranged from fifteen to about twenty- 
two. 

None of the students have had much 
experience, and of course you cannot 
expect nicely-finished work. These 
specimens are not shown on account 
of the excellence of the workman- 
ship, but because they illustrate our 
method. 

The amount of time given to shop- 
work has generally been only four 
hours per week,—two lessons of two 
hours each. The Junior class in Me- 
chanical Engineering gave eight 
hours. Shop-work has been done in 
the afternoon, and there has been no 
less work required in the morning re- 
citations than formerly. 

Though four hours per week, which 
is equivalent to two days per month, 
seems too small an allowance to be of 
much practical value, four years 
would, on the present plan, suffice to 
give an excellent idea of the use of 
all our tools, the properties of mate- 
rials, and considerable manual skill. 
I have yet to hear from the parent 
who does not approve of our plan of 
shop-work. 
Our running expenses in the shop 
are now about $100 per month; but 
we could, without perceptible in- 
crease of cost, double our present 
number of students. No extra fee 
has been charged on account of shop- 
work; but without permanent en- 
dowment this arrangement could not 
long continue. 
I trust that St. Louis will in this, 
as in many other educational mat- 
ters, contribute largely. At present 
we have Drawing and Penmanship, 
both of which are essentially manual. 
To this I would add tinting with a 
brush, mixing colors, weaving and 
braiding, moulding of tiles and the 
making of mosaics, models of geo- 
metrical and natural forms. 
Girls should be taught needle-craft, 
and, in the higher grades, the ele- 
ments of cooking.” 
——_--> o—_ 
Is it not wiser and better to take 
hold of, and work up, and utilize the 
good we find in our pupils, in the 
school district, or among our friends 
and neighbors,—rather than to find 
fault, and magnify, and enlarge upon 
their defects and weaknesses? 
We think so—we advise this course. 
We are sure if this is done we shall 
all take a step forward and upward. 


—_— 
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Good Things. 





WE propose to give our readers in 
this department some ‘of the good 
things found in the new books and 
magazines sent us. They really be- 
long to you. 

There has been so much to say and 
to do in getting our school system 
organized in the West and South— 
there is so much yet to be said and 
done in this direction before our 
teachers will be properly compensa- 
ted for the work they do, that we 
could not spare much time or space 
for anything that did not bear di- 
rectly on these points. We cannot 
yet spare much space or time for 
anything else—but this general intel- 
ligence, which only comes from gen- 
eral reading, plays a very important 
part in the life and efficiency of every 
teacher. 

With it we can so flavor all our 
exercises, and all our conversations, 
and our discussions with pupils and 
with patrons, as to give ourselves 
and our friends an added power of 
both thought and expression. We 
can link the facts gained in one 
branch of study to those of every 
other, and show how each strength- 
ens and reinforces the other. 

We can, by a little more general 
reading and a little more general in- 
telligence, give to every branch of 
study a living, vital power, which 
will make school work, every step of 
it, a delight and an inspiration to 
some better attainment beyond. 

Is it not so? 

Here is a nut to crack from the 
Contributor’s Club, in 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


for February. What would you do 
with and for such an inventive genius 
as this? 


“Our boy is not fond of drawing ; 
in fact, he does not like to draw, will 
not draw, does not draw. One day, 
not long ago, bis ingenuity in evad- 
ing the drawing exercise reached its 
climax as follows :— 

‘I can’t draw to-day; my throat’s 
too sore. It hurts it.’ 

Seeing in the teacher’s face some 
incredulity as to this incapacity, he 
continued : 

‘Besides, I don’t feel like drawing ; 
and my mother said I needn’t ever 
draw, if I didn’t feel like it.’ 

‘Are you sure your mother said 
this? asked the teacher. 

‘Yes,’ he said stoutly, ‘she did. 
She said I wasn’t to draw when I 
didn’t feel like it, and I don’t feel like 
it now; my throat’s too sore.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied the teacher, ‘1 
shall go and see your mother. It won’t 
do to have one pupil left out of the 
slass, this way. When the rest of 
the children draw, you must draw. I 
shall go and speak to your mother 
about it.’ 

This was acontingency the boy had 
not reckoned on. But he rose to the 
occasion. Quick as a flash he replied, 


the trouble to go and see her; be- 
cause, you see, it was way back when 
we was livin’ in Wisconsin that she 
said that, and as like as not she’s 
forgot all about it by this time.” 


WE ARE NOT POOR. 

If the people were properly educa- 
ted they would soon realize the fact 
that they are abundantly able to ed- 
ucate their children, — abundantly 
able to pay our teachers well and 
pay them promptly for the work they 
do— abundantly able to keep the 
schools open ten months in the year. 

Our old friend, Mr. F. G. Ensign, 
who is District Secretary for the 
Northwest, of the American Sunday 
School Union, in a late address pre- 
sented some very interesting facts 
which we take pleasure in laying be- 
fore our readers, and which go to 
show the truth of our statements. 
He says: 

“A slight idea of the grain pro- 
ducing power of the Northwest is 
gained from the fact that there are 
40,000,000 available acres in 

MINNESOTA, 
of which 3,000,000 were under culti- 
vation up te last year, and yielded 
55,000,000 bushels of wheat last sea- 
son. 

Should the whole acreage of the 
State be cultivated, it would yield two 
thousand millions of bushels each 
year. Should the Northwest become 
as thickly settled as is the State of 
Connecticut, it would contain a pop- 
ulation of 68,000,000 souls. The tide 
of emigration is setting toward this 
field with increased and ever inereas- 
ing force—last year alone over 2,000- 
000 acres of land were sold to new 
settlers in Minnesota, or two-thirds 
as much land as had been sold in all 
its history before. 

There was more land turned in 

NEBRASKA 
last year than ever before, and the 
same is true of the whole Northwest.” 


In this great and increasingly im- 
portant field the American Sunday 
School Union, ha®, through the 
agency of Mr. Ensign, established 
3,291 Sunday Schools, with a mem- 
bership of 368,548. A grand work, 
grandly done. 


An article on the “Condition and 
Prospects of the Southern States,” 
found in the January number of that 
sterling magazine, Zhe National 
Quarterly Review, should have a wide 
and careful reading. 

Written as it is by a Southern man 
fully conversant with the subject, it 
gives us some very reliable data in re- 
gard to the recuperative powers of 
the people. 

This writer says: “‘A single glance 
at well-attested facts, disposes of the 
charge of lack of energy and inca- 
pacity for grappling with practical 
difficulties, so often brought against 
the Southern people. 

Eleven States in five years increas- 





ed their wealth over $500,000,000. 





‘Well, if I was you, I wouldn’t take 


It forcibly recalls Macaulay’s strik- 
ing observations on the rapidity with 
which individual exertion,—the effort 
of every man to better his condition 
in life—repair the waste and desola- 
tion attendant upon National calam- 
ities. 

The present cotton crop will go 
beyond the highest mark ever before 
attained by five million bales! The 
cotton factories in 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
declare an annual dividend of 11 per 
cent., and the capital of one increas- 
ed from $6,664 in 1868 to $480,000 
in 1878. 

Cotton mills in Georgia and in Ala- 
bama declare regular dividends of 20 
per cent. The same is true also of 
cotton mills in North Carolina and in 
Tennessee. 

The growth of the town of Bir- 
mingham, in the coal region of 


ALABAMA 
may be cited as an instance of the 


impulse given to mining and manu- 
facturing. Within three years from 
the time it started it grew to a city 
of over 4,000 inhabitants. 

The coal lands of Alabama em- 
brace an area of 5,500 square miles, 
and there is a plentiful supply of iron 
close at hand. 

In fact, the iron made by the Shelby 
Iron Co., at Shelby, Ala., is said to be 
equal, and for car wheel use, superior 
to any other made. Hon. Newton 
Case of Hartfurd, Conn., the Treasu- 
rer of the company, has testimonials 
to this effect from the largest car 
wheel manufacturers in the country. 

The figures in regard to the prog- 
ress and material prosperity of 

TEXAS 

are such as almost stagger belief. 
People are pouring into Texas at the 
rate of about 1,000 per day. Her 
cotton crop is valued at about $30,- 
000,000, and her other productions at 
about $20,000,000, a total of about 
$50,000,000—that is about $1,000,- 
000 per week that Texas is already ex- 
porting, sending out of the State.” 

And so on through 33 solid pages, 
packed full of the most vital and in- 
teresting statistics, just the material 
our teachers need to supplement and 
round out the facts in the text books. 
And it all means better schools, bet- 
ter homes, and a brighter future. 

The January number of this valu- 


able publication (the 20th year of its 
existence) is enlarged, opening with 
an article on the ‘Ideal Common- 
wealth.” Published by David A. 
Gorton & Co., New York. 

SCRIBNER FOR FEBRUARY. 

The February or Midwinter Scrib- 
ner opens with a frontispiece portrait 
from life of R. W. Emerson,— the 
fourth of the series of large portraits 
in this magazine, drawn by Wyatt 
Eaton and engraved by T. Cole, the 
subjects of the others being Lincoln, 








Bryant and Longfellow. Accompa- 





nying the portrait is a paper on the 
‘“‘Homes and Haunts of Emerson,” 
by F. B. Sanborn of Concord, em- 
bodying considerable material never 
before published. Among the illus- 
trations are views of Concord, Wal- 
den Pond, the Old Manse, and Emer- 
son’s present home, all by Homer 
Martin (who here appears for the 
first time as an illustrator); and the 
poet’s library and interiors of the 
Old Manse, by Lathrop and Riordan. 

A half-humorous, half-serious paper 
on “Erial Navigation,” by the poet 
Stedman, contains a review of the 
history of the subject, and many 
practical suggestions toward working 
out the problem, the writer venturing 
the sanguine prophecy that the world 
is on the eve of its successful solu- 
tion. Mr. Stedman reproduces in 
elucidation of his theories a number 
of his own designs for motors, made 
many years ago. The article and 
the inventions have already received 
the commendation of a most eminent 
engineer and expert. 

YOUNG AMERICA. 

An old friend, Geo. W. Bungay, 
contributes the following to Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine: 

‘*What shall I say next?” inquired 
aman who was making an uninter- 
esting and dreary speech to some 
school children. 

“Please sir, say Amen,” was the 
response of a little rosebud of a girl. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts has compiled 
what he calls a ‘Childhood’s Diction- 
ary.’ Here are some of the defini- 
tions given by the little folks: 

Apple tree in blossom: ‘God’s bou- 
quet.’ Apples: ‘The bubbles the 
apple trees blow.’ Baldness: ‘Grand- 
pa growing up through his hair.’ 
Bedtime: ‘Shut eye time.’ Chaos: 
‘A great pile of nothing and no place 
to put it in.’ Designing: ‘My think, 
I think, and then draw around my 
think.’ Dust: ‘Mud with the juice 
squeezed out of it.’ Evil thoughts: 
‘My naughty think.’ Faith: ‘Do- 
ing God’s will and asking no ques- 
tions.’ Fan: ‘The thing to brush 
the warm off with.’ Gray hair: 
‘The frost on your head.’ 

HAPPINESS : 
‘It is to feel as if you wanted to:give 
all your things to your little sister.’ 
Horse: ‘An animal with fourjlegs, 
one on each corner.’ Ice: ‘Water 
that went to sleep in the cold.’ Love: 
‘I kiss her jn my heart.’ Nest egg: 
‘The one the hen measures by.’ 
Short pants: ‘At half mast.’ 
POCKETS : 

‘Bags in clothes.’ Salt: ‘What 
makes your tater taste bad when you 
don’t put it on.’ Pins: ‘A useful 
little artiele, that has saved the lives 
of a great many people, by not swal- 
lowing them.’ Slander; ‘Nobody 
does nothing, and everybody goes on 
talking about it everywhere.’ Snor- 
ing: ‘Letting off sleep.’ Snow: 
‘Rain popped out white.’ Sob: ‘It 
means when a feller don’s want_to 
cry and it bursts out itself.’ 

Without further quotations,jI, will 
venture to remark that in every school 
and family may be found illustrations 
of the inventive and intuitive wis- 
dom and ready wit of children. 

‘What is the chief end of man? 
asked a+teacher of a bright boy in 
his class. 

‘The end what’s got the, head on,’ 





was the answer. This answer would 
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have been impertinent had it been 
wit. It was undoubtedly a fair state- 
ment of the boy’s philosophy, and we 
can afford to smile at it without cen- 
suring the manners of 


THE PUPIL. 


A boy of six summers, who had 
been troublesome doubtless to his 
mother in the kitchen, was asked 
why God created all other living 
things before he created man. His 
reply was, ‘Cause he didn’t want him 
hanging round while he was making 
other things.’ In order to appreci- 
ate the humor of 

YOUNG AMERICA, 


we must consider the fact that he is 
naturally very active. He cannot 
keep still; he must walk, run, leap 
and jump, and his tongue is as active 
as his feet and hands. He steps on 
the cat’s tail to make her sing; he 
wants to teach the chickens how to 
swim, ‘How do you get along at 
school, my son?’ ‘Fust rate,’ said 
Young America. ‘I can stand on my 
head without leaning against a tree.” 
PISTOLS. 

In St. Nicholas for February there 
are some good things said about boys 
carrying pistols, and the results of 
this practice. The Deacon said ; 

“T never could understand why a 
boy should carry a pistol. A pistol 
is a very peculiar fire-arm ; it is made 
for a very peculiar purpose. It is 
quite natural for some boys to want 
rifles or shot-guns, with which they 
may kill game; but a pistol is made 
to kill human beings, so that a man or 
a boy ought to be ashamed to carry a 
pistol, especially a loaded one. The 
possession of such a thing is a proof 
that he expects to go among vicious 
people. If he goes into good soci- 
ety, and has honest, manly fellows 
for his companions, he will not need 
a pistol. A loaded pistol in a boy’s 
pocket is not only useless and dan- 
gerous, but also it almost always 
stamps him as a bad boy, or one who 
wishes to associate with bad boys and 
vicious men.” 





DON’T WAIT FOR A JOB. 

Prof, David Swing, in The Alli- 
ance, says: , 

‘‘In presence of the rich soil of the 
great Valley of the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, no man need stand 
waiting fora job. When menstrike 
vhe farm the idle days are things of 
the past. If the corn does not need 
help the wheat does, and when the 
wheat is silent the grass calls, and 
when winter comes the stock bespeaks 
the attention of the family. All days 
on the farm are needed, and only a 
lazy man can be idle. 

While millions of rich acres lie 
idle and while men possess the power 
to colonize, and make a home in one 
year in some new land, these men 
will be without excuse if they remain 
away from such land and continue 
poor. A little will power, a little 
money and a little good, hard sense, 
might take the jobless mechanic of 
to-day, and make him an independent 
farmer of the very near future.” 


The schools train, now-a-days, you 
know, to both industry and punctu- 
ality. 


Tuis,—from that marvelously beau- 
tiful and wonderful story, “Sir Gib- 
bie,” by George MacDonald, in Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, will give you just a 
glimpse of the way he teaches: 

“More, even than a knowledge of 
the truth, is a readiness to receive it, 
and Janet saw from the first that 
Gibbie’s ignorance, at its worst, was 
but a room, vacant for truth —and 
when the truth came it found bolt nor 
bar on door or window, but had im- 
mediate entrance. 

The secret of this power of recep- 
tion was, that to see a truth and to 
do it was one and the same thing 
with Gibbie. 

To know and not to do would have 
seemed to him an impossibility—as it 
is in vital idea a monstrosity.” 











Recent Literature. 


Tse Famity Liprary oF BritisH POE- 
TRY. From Chaucer to the Present 
Time. (1350—1878), Edited by James 
T. Fields and Edwin P. Whipple. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Company. 
The Riverside Press. 1878, For sale 
by Book and News Co. 

Within a few years have appeared seve- 
ral valuable collections of poetry. Among 
the most noteworthy we recall Emerson’s 
Parnassus, which, in a small Volume, has 
brought together the choicest lines of all 
English-speaking poets. More extended, 
but exceedingly valuable is the “Library 
of Poetry and Song, with an introduction 
by William Cullen Bryant.” The present 
volume contains far more poetry in 
amount than either ot the other volumes 
mentioned. Bryant’s collection, indeed, 
has nearly three-fourths as mnch poetry. 
Emerson has admitted to his Parnassus 
only the lines that seem to a severely cul- 
tivated taste to be worthy of immortality. 
Hence he frequently cuts off and excludes 
such lines as seem to him to lack the Pro- 
methean fire. Bryant, on the other hand, 
(or the unknown editor who conceals him- 
self under Bryant’s name—we are sure 
that Emerson’s collection is made by Em- 
erson—includes the popular favorites even 
when they may not claim the protection 
of Apollo. You would search in vain for 
Southey’s “Cataract of Lodore” in the 
“Parnassus,” while it is given entire in 
the “Library of Poetry and Song,” and 
likewise in “The Family Library of Brit- 
ish Poetry” lying before us. (Although 
Southey was poet Laureate he had very 
little of the divine gift of creative imagi- 
nation—such as Spenser reveals to us— 
and there is scarcely one poetic metaphor 
in the poem mentioned.) 

The collection of poetry named at the 
head of this article does not attempt to 
classify its poems according to some fan- 
ciful system of classification, like those of 
the two other works mentioned. It ar- 
ranges its poems chronologically and 
brings together each poet’s selections. It 
was well enough for Emerson in his Par- 
nassus to classify his excerpts under such 
heads as “Nature,” “Human Life,” ‘“In- 
tellectual,” “Heroic,” &c., &. But we 
think it was not so well for Bryant to 
classify his collection of complete poems 
under a similar classification. The work 
would have been more acceptible if ar- 
ranged chronologically and by authors, as 
Messrs, Field and Whipple have done for 
us in this volume. 

It belongs to a more cultivated taste for 
literature, to distinguish the flavors of au- 
thors and of epochs in poems, and to 





— 








study the poems of Chaucer, for example, 


as the production of a man and oft an age. 


Doubtless each work of an author helps 
interpret every other work written by 
him, and it is true that every work of ge- 
nius assists in revealing the significance of 
everything else belonging to the age in 
which it is written. Henee we prefer the 
chronological arrangement by authors for 
our favorite volume of poetry. Before 
leaving our comparison we should ac 
knowledge that neither Emerson’s nor 
Bryant’s collectlon, is limited to British 
Peetry, like the volume before us; they 
take all that they can find. 

Of the excellence of the selection made 
by the editors—Messrs. Field and Whipple 
—there is not the slightest need to speak 
—everybody trusts their judgment, and it 
is certain that the trust is a wise one. 
There are few peers of these men in lite- 
rary knowledge, living. 

An excellent thing to be commended in 
this volume is the completeness of the se- 
lections. They are either entire poems, 
or else they are curtailed in so skillful a 
manner as to preserve the wholeness of 
treatment essential to the imagination. 

An invaluable feature of the work is 
the strict accuracy and reliability of the 
editorship. All the best editions have 
been carefully collated—errors corrected— 
and we have here unquestionably the best 
readings. 

In the selections from Chaucer—and we 
have the Prologue to the “Canterbury 
Tales” entire, as well as eleven other se- 
lections of unequal length—there is a con- 
venient glossary at the bottom of each 
page giving the meaning of the obsolete 
words. .There is a glossary also to the 
other old poets and to the copious selec- 
tions from Spenser, occupying 26 pages, 
and including 310 extracts. 

After Spenser the poets to whom most 
space is given are Shakespeare (12 pages), 
Ben Jonson (13 pages), Beaumont and 
Fletcher (11 pages), Milton (31 pages), 
Dryden (11 pages), Pope (20 pages), Gold- 
smith (15 pages), Cowper (16 pages), 
Burns (26 pages), Wordsworth (47 pages!!), 
Scott (23 pages), Coleridge (20 pages), 
Southey (14 pages), Campbell (18 pages), 
Byron (36 pages), Shelley (10 pages), Ten- 
nyson (22 pages), the Brownings (11 pp.). 

It will be seen that Wordsworth, Byron, 
Milton, Burns, Spenser, Scott, Tennyson, 
Coleridge and Pope, in the order here 
given, claim the most space. One is al- 
most surprised that Wordsworth shouid 
sit highest in this Parnassus, even though 
he might readily admit him to the first 
rank. 

It is not well that Robert Southey 
should have so much room, while his sec- 
ond wife, Caroline Anne Bowles, should 
get but half a page, when she wrote finer 
poems thanhe. Why was not ‘The April 
Day”? given as well as “I'he Pauper’s 
Death Bed’? It is a favorite in our school 
readers (though usually given as anony- 
mous); it begins: 

“All day the low-hung clouds have dropp’d 

Their garnered fullness down; 

All day that soft, gray mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove, and town.” 

It is wellin our time to keep a volume 
of poetry like this within easy reach. 
When one for a moment would forget the 
noisy present, with its din and smoke, let 
him sit back in his chair and read one of 
the serene poems of George Herbert or of 
Henry Vaughan—let him borrow for a mo- 
ment the vision of Shakespeare, who saw 
the world as it is, under the form of eter- 
nity — let him ascend above worldliness 
into the purity of Milton or Wordsworth! 
What refreshment awaits him in such 





company ! 


In the language of Emerson, “Poetry 
teaches the enormous force of afew words, 
and, in proportion to the inspiration, 
checks loquacity. It requires that splen- 
dor of expression which carries with it 
the proof of great thoughts. Great 
thoughts insure musical expressions. 
Every word should be the right word. 
The poets are they who see that spiritual 
is greater than any material force, that 
thoughts rule the world. The great poets 
are judged by the frame of mind they in- 
duce; and to them, of all men, the sever- 
est criticism is due, Wma. T. Harris. 





Jounson’s New UNIVERSAL CYCLOP-EDIA: 
A Scientific and Popular Treasury of 
Useful Knowledge. lLlustrated with 
Maps, Plans, and Engravings. Complete 
in Four Volumes. Published by A. J. 
Johnson & Son. New York: 1875-7, 
Vol. I., A to E; Vol. If., F to L. 


“Which is the best Cyclopzedia before 
the public?” 

This question, aften asked, can be best 
answered by a consideration of the claims 
of the Cyclopedia named at the ,head of 
this article. 

A Cyclopadia, to be useful, must be 
convenient. Life is too short to be wasted 
by the scholar in crossing his room to find 
the volume which he wishes to consult. 
A Cyclopzedia in twenty volumes cannot 
easily be placed on the writing desk nor 
within reach of the writer as he sits at 
the desk. Supposing that Webster’s Dic- 
tionary were published in ten volumes in- 
stead of one—the work of consulting it 
would be at least doubled or trebled. One 
would have to scrutinize the title on the 
back of the volume to see that he got the 
one containing the word he wished to look 
up. The titleon the back of a book is 
not easily read except in a good light and 
when on a shelf at a proper elevation. 
Cyclopzedias are usually placed on a bot- 
tom shelf on account of their size. At 
night one will search the book-case with 
alamp in his hand and in a stooping po- 
sition in order to find the special volume 
he wishes to consult. 

The extra trouble of consulting a Cy- 
clopdia in many volumes, prevents the 
scholar from consulting the work in a 
majority of cases where he would consult 
it if he could lay his hand on the book 
without rising from his seat and without 
looking at the back of the volume. 

This feature of a Cyclopzdia is of such 
great practical importance that we won- 
der it has never prevailed with book-ma- 
kers to reduce the number of volumes of 
all works alphabetically arranged to three 
or four volumes. Of course the size of 
the volumes must be increased. But this 
does not matter. The size of the volumes 
of a Cyclopedia is too great,even when 
published in many volumes, to be held in 
the hand while consulted. And if a book 
is to lie on a table when opeued, a volume 
of the size of Webster’s Unabridged is 
nearly as wieldy as his ‘‘Academic” oc- 
tavo Dictionary. 

In this matter Mr. Johnson has shown 
great sagacity in his attempt to meet the 
popular want for a useful Cyclopedia. 
This work in four volumes may be placed 
on a shelf under one’s desk, and any vol- 
ume reached by either hand without hesi- 
tating to distinguish the volume. If the 
word begins with K he knows that it is in 
the second volume (F to L); if it begins 
with R he knows that it is in the third 
volume, &c. 

And then, besides this most important 
matter of convenience of consultation, the 
price is reduced to about one-half of the 
cost of a Cyclopedia containing no more 





matter but distributed through three or 
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four times the number of volumes.~ This 
work costs forty or fifty dollars,where the 
other would cost a hundred dollars, 

Convenience of reference is a great mat- 
ter in the usefulness of a book; but it is 
essential that the information given in the 
book should be accurate, complete, and 
reliable; if it does not possess these quali- 
ties, the convenience of consultation 
works harm rather than good. 

In order to secure complete, reliable in- 
formation, clearly and concisely set forth, 
Mr. Johnson has adopted the best of all 
methods. He has secured as editor of 
each department an acknowledged adept— 
aman whose word is held by all as an 
authority. 

It is evident that only a thoroughly 
learned man in his field of study, can pre- 
sent a general survey of his theme, in a 
condensed form, in a clear style, in its 
just proportions, and with accuracy. The 
editor who undertakes to condense into a 
brief article the information he finds on a 
topic with which he is unfamiliar as an 
expert, will be sure to lay stress on some 
unimportant aspects and to slight some 
important ones. He will give weight to 
facts and observations which have lost 
their significance through more recent 
discoveries. For one of the great advan- 
tages of the expert specialist is that he is 
read up in the literature of his specialty 
and knows what is the present state of 
investigation and the most recent conclu- 
sions reached by the foremost men in his 
science, and he knows this long before 
these results have been adopted ir? the 
text-books from which our general com- 
piling editor is obliged to cull his infor- 
mation. 

The specialist editing the department in 
which he is an expert is therefore able to 
convey very much more valuable inform- 
ation in a far smaller space than the mere 
compiler can do. 

As size and number of volumes is of the 
utmost importance in a Cyclopedia, Mr. 
Johnson has been particularly fortunate 
in adopting the plan of employing spec- 
ialists to treat their own specialties. He 
has made his Cyclopedia of greater value 
by printing its author’s name under each 
article of any considerable importance, in 
order that the reader may know the 
weight to be given to the statements—and 
estimate the strength and bias of the au- 
thority for what he reads. In a compiled 
work these important matters are con- 

cealed, and one is often left in the dark as 
to what weight to give to the statements 
made. 

In Johnson’s Cyclopzdia the amount of 
matteris far more than is contained in its 
rivals for public favor with »erhaps two 
exceptions. It contains more than nine- 
tenths as much matter as Appleton’s Cy- 
clopeedia, and for the purposes of a Cy- 
clopedia is useful where the ponderous 
articles of the new edition of the Ency- 
clopzedia Brittanica are utterly unwieldy. 
Think of consulting a treatise of fifty or 
sixty pages of a Cyclopzdia in order to 
find some piece of information in astron- 
omy or chemistry! One must be a special- 
ist already in order to know how to use 
such a work. 

The editors in Chief of Johnson’s Cy- 
clopzdia are F, A. P. Barnard and Arnold 
Guyot, the former distinguished for Math- 
ematical and Physical Science, the latter 
for Geography and Natural History. 
‘These two general editors are reinforced 
in the special departments by a corps of 
twenty-seven associate editors and five as- 
sistant editors. 

In matters of International Law, Theo- 


itor in charge of the department; in Mu- 
nicipal, Civil Law, &c., Theodore W. 
Dwight; in the history,’ discipline, biogra- 
phies, &c., of the Methodist Church 
South, Thomas O. Summers; Methodist 
Church North, Abel Stevens; Lutheran 
Church and Dogmatics, C. P. Krauth; 
Congregational Church, Julius H. Seelye; 
Baptist Church, M. B. Anderson; Presby- 
terian Church, Roswell D. Hitchcock; Ee- 
clesiastical History, Philip Schaff; Amer- 
ican History, Statistics, &c., Horace Gree- 
ley; Southern Geography, Statistics, His- 
tory, Alexander H. Stephens; English and 
Foreign Literature, George P. Marsh; 
Greek and Roman Literature, Henry Dris- 
ler; Comparative Philology, Samuel 5S. 
Haldemann; Social Science, Political Econ- 
omy, Aaron L. Chapin; Fine Arts, &c., 
O. B. Frothingham; Mathematics, Ap- 
plied Science, &c., Protestant Episcopal 
Church, F. A. P. Barnard; Physical Ge- 
ography, Climatology, &c., Arnold Guyot; 
Military Engineering, Science of War, 
&c., John C. Barnard; Naval Affairs, Fox- 
hall A. Parker; Mechanics, Mechanical 
Engincering, Wm. P. Trowbridge; Zool- 
ogy, Comparative Anatomy, Theodore 
Gill; Chemistry and its Applications, C. 
F. Chandler; Botany, Asa Gray; Geol- 
ogy, John S. Newberry; Civil Engineer- 
ing, Caleb G. Forshay; Medicine, Surgery, 
&c., Willard Parker; Philosophy and Met- 
aphysics, Wm. T. Harris. 

These names, as will be seen, include 
men who stand first in their profession. 
The corps of contributors includes over 
two thousand specialists besides the edi- 
tors. 





Tue Popular Science Monthly for 
January presents eighteen articles cov- 
ering a vast field of discussion with 
the very latest and ripest scientific 
data. 

Prof. Youmans shows conclusively 
that if-we do not educate so as to se- 
cure wise men to make laws for us— 
we must smart for the poor laws and 
the unwisdom of “the average Legis- 
lature.” Prof. Youmans says truly: 


“What government is and does, is 
determined by the quality of those 
who carry iton. The State Legisla- 
tures and the American Congress are 
invested with power to abolish past 
legislation and substitute new legis- 
lation ; but who will pretend that they 
are made up of men capable of com- 
prehending even the rudimental in- 
teractions of social forces, much less 
the far-reaching consequences of ex- 
perimental legislation? A large num- 
ber of them are illiterate blockheads, 
who have never seriously studied 
anything. Many Congressmen are 
mere practised political bullies and 
intriguers. Many are shrewd lawyers 
who know the technicalities of their 
profession, and but little else. Others 
are educated men, but in whose edu- 
cation no science of any sort ever en 
tered. ‘And there are a few Con- 
gressmen of able minds, who have 
critically studied the facts and prin- 
ciples relating to human society which 
should underlie sound legisiation. 
But they are precious few; their 
chances of getting into Congress are 
slender, and of remaining there next 
to impossible—even if their self-re- 
spect would permit them to wish it.” 


We need, and must have before we 
get permanent relief from hard times 





dore Dwight Woolesey is the associate ed- 


—wiser and better men to make laws 


for us—in the State and in the Na- 
tional councils. 





WE shall do it! 

We shall send the latest edition of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
price $12, for twelve subscribers, at 
$1 per year, to this journal. 





Tue February number of the North 
American Review opens with an article by 
Senator Hoar on “The Conduct of Busi- 
ness in ,Congress,’’ which calls attention 
to defects in the present system of trans- 
acting business in the National Legisla- 
ture, and suggests improved methods. 
This is followed by a paper on “The Mys- 
teries of American Railroad Accounting,” 
by ‘“‘An Accountant,” showing how the 
most popular railway enterprises are con- 
ducted and urging an immediate revision 
of the laws bearing upon railway manage- 
ment. Hon. D. H. Chamberlain writes on 
‘Reconstruction and the Negro,” and 
presents the results of his experiences 
and observations while oecupying the gub- 
ernatorial chair in South Carolina. ‘Sen- 
sationalism in the Pulpit,’? by Rev. Dr. 
Taylor of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. 
Y., isa pungent criticism of the theatri- 
cal tendencies of certain preachers. The 
number closes with an article by Prof. T. 
F. Crane on ‘Medieval French Litera- 
ture,” reviewing a class of books known 
to but few readers in this country. 

Published at 551 Broadway, N. Y., and 
for sale by booksellers and news dealers 
generally, at 50c per copy. 





G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce as their 
first publications for 1879: 


“The Life of Thiers,” written for Amer- 
ican readers by Francois Le Goff, and 
translated by Theodore Stanton. The 
volume will contain a portrait on steel of 
Thiers, a view of his house, and a fac- 
simile of the last paragraph of his famous 
‘political testament.” 

‘*The Secret of Success; or, How to Get 
On in the World,” with some remarks 
upon true and false success, and the art of 
making the best of life, by Wm. Daven- 
port Adams, author uf ‘Memorable Bat- 
tles.” 

A volume on “Ethics,” by President 
John Bascom of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

“The Currency Question, from a South- 
ern Point of View,” by Robt. W. Hughes, 
United States Judge of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia, being an argument 
against the inflatiouists and the support- 
ers of State banks and local money. 

“A Reading-Book of English Classics,” 
edited for use in schools, by the Rev. C. 
W. Leffingwell, D.D., Rector of St. Ma- 
ry’s School, Knoxville, Illinois. 

“Six Selections from Irving’s Sketch 
Book,” edited for the use of schools, by 
H. B. Sprague and M. E. Scates; (pub- 
lished in connection with Messrs. Ginn & 
Heath). 

‘*Poesie fuer Haus und Schule,” a col- 
lection of standard German Poetry, selec- 
ted and arranged for use in schools and in 
the home circle, by L. R. Klemm, author 
of “Sprach-und-Lese-Buecher in acht 
Kreisen,” etc., etc. This torms a com- 
panion volume to Miss Brackett’s popular 
collection of “Poetry for Home and 
School.” 





That is a splendid offer we make. 
Twelve subscribers will secure you 
the latest edition of Webster’s Una- 





bridged Dictionary. 





OUR AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


The marvelous beauty of the illustrated 
magazines of this country is attracting 
attention throughout the world. The 
edition of Scribner in England has doubled 
within a few months. The London cor- 
respondent of the New York Times says: 
“The whole lot of the magazine annuals 
(English) put together, are not equal in 
pictorial art toa single number of Serid- 
ner’s Monthly.” But the price at which 
our magazines are sold is even a greater 
marvel. For example, a single number of 
Scribner, the Midwinter Number, just is- 
sued, has a full-page frontispiece portrait 
of Emerson, of rare excellence, and con- 
tains 160 pages of letter press, with more 
than 70 illustrations, many of which are 
works of art such as before the advent of 
Scribner appeared only in gift-works and 
purely art magazines, and yet it is sold for 
35 cents. It would be difficult to find an 
illustrated book to match it at $5. The 
subscribers for the current year, get, in 
Scribner, not only four of these full-page 


portraits of American Poets, and nearly. 


2,000 pages of text (equal to 5,000 book 
pages) of the choicest current literature, 
with more than 1,000 illustrations, includ- 
ing a complete novel, ‘‘Haworth’s,” by 
Mrs. Burnett, but shorter stories, poems, 
reviews, descriptions of travel, biograph- 
ical sketches, &c., and also the splendid 
series of papers and pictures of explora- 
tion in the great South American Empire 
of Brazil, delivered free of postege, and 
all for four dollars. 

In Children’s Periodicals, too, America 
leads the world with St. Nicholas. Prof. 
Proctor, the astronomer, writes from Lon- 
don: “What a wonderful magazine it is 
for the young folks! Our children are 
quite as much delighted with it as Amer- 
ican children can be. I will not say they 
are more delighted, as that may not be 
possible.”’ St. Nicholas is sold for 25c a 
number, and 14 numbers (November, 1878 
to 1880) are given for $3. 

At first glance one would say, literature, 
art, and cheapness can no further go—but 
iu this country intelligence is so wide- 
spread, and artistic culture is so extended, 
that there is scarcely any end to the de- 
mand for such magazines as Scribner’s for 
grown-ups and St, Nicholas for children, 
and, as the sale of these publications in- 
creases their conductors will no doubt 
continue to add new features of excellence 
and attraction. SCRIBNER & Co., 

743 Broadway, New York. 





Special Announcement. 

On and after January 1st, 1879, the pub- 
lishers or any book-seller or news-dealer 
will supply the numbers of St. Nicholas 
for Nov. and Dec. 1878, free (i. e., fourteen 
numbers for the subscription price, $3.00) 
to any new subscriber for 1879. 

The November number, the first of the 
volume, contains the opening chapters of 
a Serial for Boys—‘‘A Jolly Fellowship,” 
by Frank R. Stockton, to’ run through 
the year; and a Serial for Girls, by Susan 
Coolidge, begins in February, while the 
entire Volume will be crowded with good 
things by the best writers and artists. The 
Christmas Holiday number contains con- 
tributions from John G. Whittier, Charles 
Dubley Warner, Mary Mapes Dodge, Su- 
san Coolidge, Julian Hawthorne, Celia 
Thaxter, Mrs. Burnett (author of ‘That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’’), and many others. 
This number is included in a subscription 
for 1879, or will be sent singly, post-paid, 
tor 25c. Price, $3.00 a year. 

ScriBner & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Send five 3 cent stamps if yom 





wish a sample copy of this journal. 
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Priease remember that our pre- 
mium for 12 subscribers for one year 
at $1 each, is Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, containing 1840 pages. 
10,000 words and meanings not in 
other dictionaries. 

A whole library in itself, invalua- 
ble in any family. It contains 3,000 
illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other dictionary. 

This is the Premium you get! 








IOWA. 


Official Department. 

BY ©. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Bditors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1, If it is understood that the principal 
of a school has charge of other rooms 
besides his own, he has the same power in 
managing the children that is given to 
the teachers by the law. 

2. Where children desire to attend in 
other districts than their own, the pro- 
visions of sec. 1793, and of chap. 41, laws 
of 17th General Assembly amending the 
same, must be strictly complied with. 
Any other action than compliance with 
the absolute and explicit terms of the law 
will render the collection of tuition im- 
possible. 

3. If the school board have deposited 
with the county treasurer the amount as- 
sessed by theappraisers in accordance with 
the provisions of sec. 1827, S. L. 1876, we 
think the courts of law would hold that 
the district had come into possession of 
the site. 

4. When a change of boundaries be- 
tween districts is desired, and one of the 
boards acts favorably to the change, a pe- 
tition may be presented to the other board 
toconcur in that action, although they 
may have formerly refused to grant a sim- 
ilar petition. From the action of the 
board upon this petition, refusing to con- 
cur, an appeal may be taken. 

5. lf itis urged that an action ot the 
board is void on account of an informality 
in the notice of the meeting, or other ir- 
regularity, the remedy is not an appeal, 
but an application to the courts of law 
for an injunction to restrain the board 
from carrying into effect their pretended 
action. z 

Das Momrre, Jan., 1878. 











Bryant & Stratten Busines College. 
A good hand-writing and a practical 
education obtained in this institution fit a 
young man for real life better than a clas- 
sical course requiring years of study. 
This is the only school in St. Louis having 
actual business and banking departments, 
and our scholarships are good in the forty 
Bryant & Stratton colleges. For circu- 
lars call, or address W. M. Carpenter, 
President, corner of Fifth and Market 
Streets. 11-9 12-3 


Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
President, J. W. JOHNSON. 

11-3 12-2 


Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpuCcA: 
TION. $1 60 per year. 











Official Department. 

[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be brief 
statements of law, without argument. It 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal ‘points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.—R. D. 8.] 


TO COUNTY CLERES AND COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AmeEri- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspendents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment, 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that I 
became an editor of the Journat. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JourNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 


Go ahead! 

We shall stand by our friends, just 
as we have always done. We shall 
send you the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary as soon 
as you send us $12.00, and you can 
send the names from time to time, as 
you secure them. 

Go ahead! 

Send in the names! 

Get the Dictionary ! 

The Grandest Premium ever given. 

Send 10 cents for sample copies of 
this journal. 








At matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month preceeding date of issue. 


School Apparatus 


AND SCHOOLSUPPLIES 


Of all kinds, manufactured and for sale by 


J.8B.MERWIN, = 


St. L.ouis, Mo. 


Office and salesroom, 704 Chesnut Street. 
Warehouse, 20 South Commercial Alley. 


St. Louls, Mo. 





OUTLINE MAPS. 


Camp’s Large Edition, mounted........... $30 00 
es ie DONS 2... cccssiccceves 25 00 
** Small Edition, mounted ........... 20 00 
= WOMO. cochsse coscess 15 00 


Send for cemplete circular. 


Guyot’s Primary Series, Physical and Po- 
litical, 10 in set with key, Portfolio...... 
Guyot’s Common School Series, with key. 
On rollers, in wooden case, 10 in set..... 
Guyot’s Intermediate Series, 8 maps and 
key, very large and fine, perset.......... 
Guyot’s Large Series, with key, for high 
schools and colleges, Over 300 square 
feet of surface. Per set.................- 
Any map from the last two series sold sepa- 
rately. 


Camp’s Dist. Sehool Set, two maps only, 
United States and Hemispheres, very 
large and fine, with key................. 

Guyot’s Classical Series. Size of each, 6 
by 8 feet: 

No. 1—Roman Empire ................+06 
No. 2—Ancient Greece, including City 


OE BRIIBs oc cvcnccnvncsscctcanss 

Ne. 3—ltalia, including map of Ancient 
BOD. 5 vcvsrconncedcscccaneseses 15 00 
The enly classical maps published in America, 

GLOBES. 

Five inch Globe, on stand................+. $3 50 
Five inch Hemisphere,..............ssseees 8 50 
Six inch Globe, on stand..............se008 5 00 
Giz toh TRG Phare. .......ccccececccccccese 500 
Eight inch Globe, on stand................. 10 00 
Eight inch Globe, in hinged case........... 15 00 


8-inch Globe, in hinged case with Comp... 17 00 


For farther description see other 
side of this circular, 


MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 


Numeral Frames, 100 balls.................. $1 2 
wi Pe so sens snnesnens 1 50 
Cube Root Blocks for 2 places.............. 75 


= ” oo “‘eedeiweentys 
DDD knwecskbekcdavbnpasrhaeepnesinsiwabecens 
Geometrical Forms, larger...............++ 
Object-teaching, forms and solids........ 
= BEA ee 
Arithmetieal Frames with Key 
Crayon Compases 





Arithmetical Chart, Price’s Patent........ 25 00 
READING CHARTS. 
BioGaiiy’s, Gt TOUEB. vs. cccccccecessccsess $3 00 


Ry BOR GI oo ccccrcscscoccssccccocs 
National School Tablets, with col’d chart 8 00 


Eureka Tablet, for teaching orthography.. 2 00 
CHARTS—Miscellaneous. 
Colton’s Geegraphical Cards .............. $8 00 
Willson’s School and Family Charts...... 18 00 
Gregory’s Chart of Time................... 8 0 
Hall’s Geological Chart................... 12 00 
Yeoman’s Chemical Chart.................. 10 00 
Clark’s Grammatical Chart................ 400 





Saunders’ Elocutionary Chart............. 6 00 
Bade’s Permutation Reading Case......... 12 00 
CLOCKS. 
regres, We. as. sisccccssceccs 18 00 to $25 00 

- SEOs ot bs ctnccnnastossciansius 18 00 
DON EI bi 5 cose Bless eve ccascsisccecte 8 00 
CRAYONS. 
as OT IO oo asi we oskcnssparccrnes % 
Colored, assorted, per gross............... $1 50 
Talc or French chalk, per gross............ 3 00 
Steatite—Dustless.........cccccccsscccsceees 1@ 





BOOKS. 

Camp’s Key to Outline Maps............... $1 00 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching.................« 1% 
Webb’s Ist Lessons in Language........... wB 
*¢ 1st Drawing Book ...............0¢ 16 
Teachers’ Guide to Illustration ............ 10 
How to use Globes. ...........00002eeeeeedee Ba 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3,000 
Ilustrations .................. 12 00 
sad National Pictorial Dictionary... 5 00 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary....... 12 00 

BELLS—Call, Silver-plated. 

BOS BD ind cis ccasnies ob envscscvvecosvesevveeve $2 75 
Bh. BADD. vcciscnccccccscccencessiescasoeccuse - 275 
BOP cdccoksncsstescdeusvescncassesaasus 150 


Above are the most desirable and cheapest 
styles. 


BELLS FOR SCHOOLS, 


STEEL COMPOSITION. 
Blymer, Norton & Co.’s Manufacture, from 18 
to 45 inches in diameter. Warranted. 


STEEL AMALGAM. 
Ramsey &Co.’s Manufacture, from 15}, to 44 
inches in diameter. Warranted. 


Descriptive, illustrated and priced catalogues 
on application. 
LIQUID SLATING. 
w3-Send for Circular. 


BLACKBOARDS. 
X9Send for illustrated circular.-E8 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


Cutter’s Physiologica -Charts, on rollers, 
een tee $15 08 
Cutter’s Physiological Charts, am ro..ers, 
Bath HAG... cccccccececcesccrccscecsescess 
Cutter’s New Human and Comparative An- 
atomical Plates, 9 numbers .............. 
Cutter’s Diagram of Human Eye.......... 8 


PENMANSHIP. 


Spencerian Charts of Writing and Draw- 
SE GG BA BREE 0 vic ccccccovescoscassss $5 60 
Large size, 24 by 30,on 3 cards, mounted, 3 75 


Charts, Bound, New Edition.............. 5 00 
Eclectic Writing Charts. : 

Do ric cd ccacvavcgvesesisatedes sds $2 00 

Writing Cards, Boards .................... 5 08 


Astronomical Apparatus. 


Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, brass, with 
compass, cog-wheel movement, No. 8..825 00 

Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, brass, with 
GD TROD oc cv ececiccnstsvcedeecesesivese 17 00 
Helbrook’s Planetarium or Orery, No. 12 20 00 
«6 ee ‘* No. 18. 18 0 


54 Gyrooscepe, brass,3 g8,Im. 15 00 
«s oe 2 oe 12 0e 
‘ “e 9 e. 8 00 
4 Astronom. Planisphere, Ne.1.. 3 00 
aod “6 No. 2.. 3530 


‘¢ Chart Solar System, colored...... 10 


p@xMerwin’s School Mottoes, 71-2 by 
l4inches. Set of 20 sent by mail, post 
paid, for $1 00. Eight colors.-gq 


s@p-If you do not find what you need 
in the above list—write direct, inclosing 
stamp for reply, to 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School 
Supplies of all kinds, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Office Desks Teachers’ Desks, Office Chairs 


For Prices, address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Office Desks, and School Desks, and School Supplies of all kinds. 
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SCHOOL DESKS. 


Home Endorsements! 

J* B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: ‘ 
Deak Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 


‘* New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 


RECITATION SEATS AND TEACHERS’ DESKS. 





Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162. Ash or poplar’stamed. Made any length required. Stand- 
ard length, 8 feet. 

Aside from the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary to 
the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus, embracing 
say a set of Camp’s or Guvot’s Outline Maps and Key, cost from.... «4 to $30 00 













Set Andrews’ Piysio!ogical Charts, 
Teacher’s Guide to Illustration 
Terrestrial 3 inck Globe, cost. 
Hemisphere 5 inch Giobe ..... 
Object Teaching Forms... 
Numeral Frame.......... 
Cube Root Blocks. . A 
EES SO re ere ‘ y i, 
ApovuT SHIPPING.—We —_ all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method 
secures low freight rates and obviates all possibility of breakage; the one desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 
Allscrews, ink-wells, foot-rests, &c., to entlrely complete the desks, are included with- 
out extra cost. : 
Let us repeat that Sixty Days notice should be given in order to secure the prompt delivery oi 
the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of eee outline maps, LIQUID 
SLATING, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in School Supplies of aH kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 








—_—— 90 


sa PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 


Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 
Directions for Use. 


Firnst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 

SEconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 

Turirp—Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slatinz 

Fourtn—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 

——o—_—_. 
Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 


exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 


imitations, none can preduce the : 
Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Sirface of the Holbrook. 
It isthe only surface that will not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 
33> Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 


by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboar Kracers, and e th y - 
yourschool. Address, with stamp for reply. and send direct to verything else needed in 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut st eet. St. Louis, Mo. 
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RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 
St. aouis 
—wOu 
Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 

It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE! 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information cad] 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 mules the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 





| Chicago to. Dubuque and Sioux City 


| Without Change of Cars. 


| 
| 

The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


i Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


xP" Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 

| Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jomnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


“J. F. Tucker, Gen. . a 
=3 0 ’ Sup., Chicago 





A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as showr 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the publie 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
"73, °74, °75, and 1876. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, avd re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Public Schools 
of St. Louis. 


Dr. Harris says’ ‘““These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks "ased in the High 
School in this city, after a fair trial, 
give entire satisfaction; they are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 


Before purchasing school] desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,”’ parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Wabash Railway. 


2 FAST TRAINS DAILY, 2 


8 to 12 Hours In Advance of 
Other Lines. 
xg Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 


Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 
route via 








TOLEDO 
—TO— 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and all Eastern Cities. 


Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sizth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, 8t. Louis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
so at Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 

All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

19-9e 














